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PREFACE. 



Malcom Kirk va ithe Itetsit in a series of 
stories written originally to be read to my 
Sunday evening con^rreg'ations in the Cen- 
tral Churcih, Topeka, Kanisas. lit is nort an 
innaginaiy story, but h^ ^ ibasis in tihe 
living experiences oi actual men *md 
women odP today. Tbe aufthor sends it out 
wHli a prayer that its message m'ay help 
mfany struiggling isouls rto "overcome tihe 
world." 

Ghables M. Sheldon. 

Topeka, Kansas, i8pS, 
Cmtral Cburcb. 
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FBOMTIEB IN THE EABLT DAYS OF 
WESTEBN LIFE, THIS STOBT IS DEI>- 
lOATKD BT HIS NEFHEW, 

CHARLES M. SHELDON. 



MALCOM KIRK. 

OVERCOMING THE WORLD. 




KE Benior clasa 
in the theological 
seminary at Her- 
man had just had 
it« picture taken bj 
the photographer, 
and the membera 
were still grouped 
about the etepa of 
the chapel. 

thing- the photog- 
rapher forgot," 
said a Bhort, red- 
ta£ed man vrho sat 
in the middle of 
group; "He 
dii3n't think to saj, 
'Look pleasant, 
', if you please.* " 
"He didn't need to. We all look so, any- 
how." The man who spoke, sat immediately 
behind the fiTbt speaker and had bis bands 
on tbe other's shoulders. 

'Tm sure Tve don't feel very pleasant. 
I mean, -we are not pleased to think this is 
almost the last time we shall be to^t^Ta^t 
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as a class," said a tall, delicate, pale-faced 
man who was standing up at the top of thp 
steps with his back against the door. 

He spoke in a quiet, low voice, and there 
was a hush after he spoke. There is as 
much sentiment among theological stu- 
dents as among any average number of 
professional men. In some directions there 
is more than among the like number o^ 
law or medical students. 

After a moment of silence, some one be- 
gan to ask queistions about the future pros- 
pects of the class. The red-^aced, jolly 
looking young man in the center was going 
to take a church in northern Vermont. 
The man just behind him had received a 
call as assistant pastor of an institutional 
church in Philadelphia. The delicate fea- 
tured student up by the chapel door was 
going to teach school a year and find a 
church as soon as he had paid off his col- 
lege debts. 

Every member of the class had spoken 
of his prospects except one. This one sat 
on the extreme edge of the group as if he 
had purposely chosen to be as inconspicu- 
ous as possible in the picture. A stranger 
carelessly w«ilking by, would have instant- 
ly judged him to be the homeliest, least 
interesting man in the class. He had dull 
brown hair very heavy and stiff, pale blae 
eyes, a rather large mouth, the lips of 
which, however, were firm and full of char- 
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acter, hi^h cheek bones and an unusually 
high forehead. His arms and legs were 
very long, and his general attitude as he 
sat on the edge of the steps, was almOBt 
strikingly awkward. 

"Here's Kirk, hasn't said a word, yet," 
cried the little man who had first spoken. 
"What are you going to do, Kirk?" 

Every member of l^e class tunned and 
looked at the figure sitting on the edge of 
the group. It was noticeable that while 
several of the class smiled at the question, 
"What are you going to do?" there was no 
disrespect in the smile, and on every man's 
face was a look of real interest amounting 
to -an excited curiosity. 

Malcom Kink smiled slightly as he looked 
up. He did not look at any member of the 
class in particular, but seemed to include 
them all in a friendly interest that was 
affectionate and gentle. 

"I don't know. I am waiting for a call. 
I've had one and accepted it, but I need 
another before I can go to work." 

Everybody stared. The man up by the 
chapel door (had a look in his eye as if he 
understood what Kirk meant» but no one 
else seemed to catch his meaning. 

"My first call was from the Lord, several 
years ago. I feel perfectly satisfied with 
it. He wants me to preach. But so far, 
none of the churches seems to a^ee "^V^ 
Him. At least, none oi \l\ieixxx\i^^ ^<^^Tcy^ 
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to preach. So I'm waiting for my second 
call." 

He spoke without the least touch of ir- 
reverence or even humor. The impression 
made on the class was a feeling of honest 
perplexity concerning the future pros- 
pects of Mialcom Kirk. 

"I don't see," said the man who was to 
be the assistant pastor of the institutional 
church in Philadelphia, "why Kirk hasn*t 
had a call to a large church. We all know 
he has more brains than all the rest of us 
put together. I think it is a shame the 
churches should pass by such a man and — " 

"It's easy enough to see the reason, — " 
Kirk spoke without the i^adow of any irri- 
tation in his manner. "You fellows know 
as well as I do, that brains under hair like 
mine don't count with the average city 
congregation." He laughed good natured- 
ly, and the class joined him. Then some 
one said 

"Why don't you dye it black, Kirk?" 

"I can't afford to," he replied gravely. 
"That isn't the only reason I don't get a 
call. I'm too awkward in the pulpit. Did 
I tell anybody the last time I preached in 
the Third Church at Concord I knocked a 
vase of flowers off the pulpit with my el- 
bow and when it fell on the floor it 
waked up every ojBBcer in the church. Of 
course, I never could expect to get a call 
from that charch." 
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Everybody laughed and Kirk drew one 
of his feet up under him and smiled a little. 
At the same time no one could detect a 
trace of ill humor or lack of seriousness in 
his tone, or manner. The first impression 
Malcom Kirk made on people was that of 
downright sincerity. The longer people 
knew him, the stronger this impression 
grew. 

"That's nothing," exclaimed one of the 
class after the laugh subsided. "I had a 
great time two weeks ago when I went 
up to Manchester to preach. I laid my 
notes down on the desk, and there was a 
strong breeze blowing across the pulpit, 
which stood directly between two open 
windows, and while the anthem was be- 
ing sung, half my sermon blew out of one 
of the windows." 

"The congregation was spared just so 
much, then, wasn't it?" said a man down 
on the bottonn step. 

"Accidents will happen to any one," said 
Kirk, quietly. "But mine are not acci- 
dents. They're habits of life. I can over- 
come them, though. The churches don't 
know that. So I don't blame them for not 
givinir me a call." 

"Well, I think it's a ^ame, as I said," 
the assistant pastor of the institutional 
church repeated. "The churches think 
more of the way a man dresses and behaves 
in the pulpit than they do ol Y?^«A.\ift ««?3%. 
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And they criticise everythiiij^ from his 
prayers to the polish of his boots. ♦» 

There was silence again. The claSb had 
been over all that many times before, amd 
they were practically a unit in their opin- * 
ion of what the churches seemed to de- 
mand in a successful candidate for a call. , 

Finally some one recurred to the class 
picture again. 

"I don't believe Kirk's in this picture at \ 

all. He sat too far out. The photogra- , 

pher kept telling him to move in farther. 
But I believe he moved out again just at 
the last minute. 

"I only moved one of my feet out,*' said 
Kirk solemnly. "I thought one of them 
was enough. I didn't want to have to pay 
extra for more than my share of photo- 
graph." 

"fiiat we want the whole of you in the 
picture. Kirk," said the man next to him, 
laying an affectionate hand on Kirk's arm. 
The entire class turned again towards the 
awkward shambling figure and seemed to 
repeat the gesture of the one classmate. 
Then the talk drifted back again to the fu- 
ture plans of the members and to serious 
and humorous reminiscences of the three 
years' course, until one after another went 
away and the class group was broken up 
into little knots of two and three as the 
men walked to their rooms or lingered 
under the great elans, arm in arm. 
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Kirk, and the companion, who had laid 
his hand on his friend's arm, remained a 
little while on the steps. 

"What will you do, Kirk?" 

"I think I shall offer myself to the Home 
Missionary Society, and ask them to send 
me to the hardest place they can find out 
West, somewhere.** 

"But how abouit all your scholare'hip, 
your — ^your ability?" The other man hes- 
itated for the right word. 

Kirik colored slightly, "the first indication 
he had shown of a sensitiveness in that di- 
rection. 

"I can use anything I know, anywhere. 
Preach I must, even if I have to go into 
the streets and speak from the tail end of 
a wagon, and never have a parish. But I 
do want a parish and a people. I can love 
people like everything. I feel hungry to 
have a parish of my own." 

The other man was silent. He had never 
felt just like that, but he thought he could 
understand. 

"I hope you will have such a church, 
some time. I would like to be a member of 
it." 

"Thank you!" Kirk smiled. "Wilson, if 
you were that church, I would have a 
unanimou-s call. I am sure there is a. work 
for me somewhere in God's great world. 
Else, why did He give me such a passion to 
speak to men and love them?" 
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Malcom Kirk looked out across the great 
seminary campus and spoke with a con- 
scious cry of heart longing. The beautiful 
June day was nearly gone. The future 
for him was as indefinite and unsettled as 
any condition can be. Yet the strong, pa- 
tient, 'undisturbed realities of his call to 
preach the gospel were as unmoved as the 
sky of that lovely June day. The light 
would soon fade out of the heavens, but 
the sky would still remain. 
. The next day was commencement at 
Hermon Seminary. The chapel was filled 
with a representative congregation of Her- 
mon people, friends and relatives of the 
classes, the trustees and officers of the 
Seaninary and the usual number of under- 
graduates. 

Before the speaking began, the president 
of the faculty came forward to make the 
usual list of announcements concerning 
the annual prizes and scholarships. 

It was the custom at Hermon for the an- 
nual announcements to be made at the 
close of the exercises of commencement. 
For some reason, however, this order was 
changed, and the audience listened with 
unusual interest to the Pre^dent's re- 
marks. 

He had read the names of the winners in 
Hebrew and New Testament Scholarship, 
and the successful man in the general 
work of the entire course. He paused now 
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at the end of the list, and then read the 
last name, looking down at the graduating 
class as he did so. 

"The German scholarship is awarded to 
Malcom Kirk, of the graduating class." 

There hiad been a slight rustling of ap- 
plause as the different names were read, 
but when Kirk's name was spoken, the 
class applauded vigorously, and the clap- 
ping extended over the chapel very heart- 
ily. Kirk sat bolt uprig'ht and blushed 
very red, and Wilson who was sitting by 
him, exclaimed in a loud whisper, "Good! 
That means seven hundred dollars and a 
year abroad." 

Kirk said nothing. There was no ques- 
tion he was pleased. IHis lips trembled and 
he shuffled his feet under the pew, and his 
great hands opened and shut nervously. 
When his turn oame to go up on the plat- 
form to speak, he felt as if his natural awk- 
wardness and shyness had been doubled 
by the attention directed to him by the 
winning of the best scholarship in the gift 
of the Seminary. 

The minute he began to speak, all this 
shyness disappeared. Itw^strue Kirk loved 
to face an audience. He loved people, and 
after the first moment of conscious fright 
was passed, he eagerly entered the true 
spe€iker's position and enjoyed both the 
audience and his own effort in addreasux%,\X)« 

His subject was "The BMaViveaE of^^^aLOcL- 
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ing." What was it? How did it differ 
from oratory? What was the object of 
preaching? What were the materials of 
preaching? And so on. He spoke straight 
on with his heart in what he said. It was 
in the thought of more than one minister 
in the audience that this man who had won 
the German Scholarship had a remarkably 
good voice. More than one pastor felt like 
envying the peculiar tone of that voice. 
It had a carrying quality that commanded 
attention and held it. And nearly every 
man on the seminary faculty was wonder- 
ing why Kirk had received no call from any 
church. There was no question as to his 
ability. He had both brains and heart. 
It is true his face and figure were not in 
his favor. He was not of the orthodox 
ministerial cut. His clothes were not a 
very good fit. But were the churches 
looking for a fashion plate? For an orn- 
amental failure behind the pulpit? 

In the audience that morning there were 
also two other persons who paid close atten- 
tion to Kirk while he was speaking. One 
of these was a young man nearly Kirk's 
age, with a face and manner that spoke 
of the most sensitive, refined breeding. It 
was the face of a dreamer. Dark eyes, 
waving dark hair, handsome features, thin, 
delicate, curved lips, the hands of an ar- 
tist. His clothes were made of the finest 
material and bore the stamp of that un- 
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conscious gentlemanly feeling which al- 
ways goes with a man who has all his life 
been used to expensive details. As he sat 
there listening to Malcom Kirk this morn- 
ing, Francis Ealeig^ was attracted by the 
voice 0f the speaker. He had listened to 
the others with a conventional interest 
that did not mean anything to him. He 
started the moment that Kirk spoke the 
first word and fastened his look upon bim 
until he was through. He then resumed 
his previous attitude of mild indifference 
to the program. 

The other person who followed Kirk's 
speech with especial interest, was a young 
woman who sat in that part of the church 
reserved for the trustees of the seminary 
and their families. It is said that the 
young women who work in the nitro gly- 
cerine and dynamite establishment at 
Ardeer, Scotland, have the most perfect 
complexions in the world, owing to the 
nature of the peculiar materials they han- 
dle and breathe. It is very certain that 
Dorothy Gilbert had never lived or worked 
in any more explosive atmosphere than 
that of her own intense energy, but her 
face would fairly have rivaled that of any 
Scotch lass in Ardeer. There was a strik- 
ing resemblance in many ways to Francis 
Baleigh's beauty. It migtt have been 
due to the similarity in training and in 
tastes. The Nerw England type off mdi^* 
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pendent, morally calm, but thoroug^hly in- 
terested activity was well represented in 
Dorothy Gilbert. Her father sat beside 
her, a dignified, carefully dressed man of 
fifty-five, iron grey hair and moustache, 
a successful book publisher, with a beau- 
tiful home in Hermon and business in Bos- 
ton. Dorothy was the only child at home. 
She had graduated a year before at North- 
ampton, and was now taking a special 
course in music, going to the city three 
days in the week. 

She did not attempt to reason with her- 
self about the interest she felt in Malcom 
Kirk's appearance. Theologues in general 
were mildly stupid creatures to her. She 
had been born and brought up in Hermon, 
and classed the theologues as a part oi the 
fauna and flora of the town, but her inter- 
est had never gone any farther than that. 
She had met Malcom Kirk several times 
during his three years* course. Once she 
had sat by him at a dinner given by her 
father to the class. She had found him an 
interesting talker, and was surprised when 
she thought it over afterwards. His home- 
ly hair, his shyness, his remaricable awk- 
wardness had amused 'her. She had 
laughed a little with her father about 
something that happened at the table. 
But she could not help listening to him to- 
day with added interest as he went on. 
Was it the voice? There was somet'hing 
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▼ery winning* in it. There was none of 
the Yankee, New England nasal tone about 
it. It was full and deep, and suggested 
an organ pipe exactly tuned. 

Like Francis Kaleigih, she seemed to lose 
all vital interest in the moming*s program 
when Kirk finished. While the next speak- 
er was on the platform, she turned her 
head to look over the chapel, And her eyes 
met those of Francis Baleigh. He smiled, 
and ^e returned the smile, while a slight 
color deepened on her face. And he 
thought to himself it was certainly more 
interesting to glance now and then at a 
face like Dorothy Qilbert's, than to stare 
steadily at a tall solemn young man on the 
platform who was talking about the Phi- 
losophy of the Prophetic Idea and its evo- 
lution in the Old Testament. 

The program was finished at last, and 
the friends of the graduates lingered about 
the platform congratulating the different 
speakers. Very many of the visitors came 
up and warmly greeted Kirk. Among 
them was one alert, lustive, middle-aged 
man who said he wanted to see Kirk es- 
pecially on a matter of importance. So the 
two went up to Kirk's room and the stran- 
ger explained his business briefly. 





CBAPTEB U. 

KIBK BEOEIVBS HIS SECOm) CALL AND ACTS 

UPON IT. 

M duperintendent of mis- 
sions for Kamsafi. I want 
you lib take a ch-urch. ouit 
•tihere. Y'otL're ju»t tihe 
man Fyc been looking for. 
Don't say no, for I rnusit 
have you." 
Kirk looked &t the suiperin- 
tendenit thoughtfully. Was 
thie the second call he bad mentioned. 

"There's this scholarship. I feel the 
need of the training abroad." 

"All right. Go on with that. But 
there's a church that will be ready for you 
at the end of your year there. It's in the 
growing town of Conrad, and a great open- 
ing for hard work. The man there now 
will leave at the end of the year." 

Eirk said nothing. He looked out of his 
vdndow. Bight across the campus stood 
the beautiful residence of Dorothy Gil- 
bert's father. It was not the first time he 
had looked in that direction. 

"Of course," continued the superintend- 
ent briskly, "you understand tIhe church is 
a home missionary church and cannot 
offer you a large salary. They can raise, 
perhaps, four hundred or possibly lour 
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hundred and fifty dollars. The society will 
grant two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty. You could count on about eight 
hundred dollars, probably." 

Kirk was silent. He turned his head 
away from the window and glanced around 
his room. The shabby-backed books, the 
simple pieces of furniture, the faded car- 
pet, the meager furnishings, all smote him 
keenly. It was not the first time his pov- 
erty had thrust itself upon him coarsely* 
but he seemed to feel it more deeply than 
ever. As he faced the superintendent who 
was waiting for a reply, Kirk had a most 
astonishing and absurd feeling come over 
him. He vp&s not thinking about his Ger- 
man scholarship or about the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent would have been 
smitten into bewilderment if he could 
have read Kirk's thought. What Kirk was 
saying to himself was, "How can Dorothy 
Gilbert and I live on eight hundred a year 
in a home missionary church?" 

"Well," the superintendent spoke with a 
slight trace of impatience, "whait do you 
say? Give me a favorable answer. You 
can make your mark out there. Plenty of 
hard work, but «t good field. Tell me you'll 
take it." 

"Very well. I promise to take the field 
if it is open when I finish my studies 
abroad." 

Kirk spoke quietly, but b»\^ \V:^% <^wifc.^ 
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firmly, and he turned his head and looked 
out over the campus again. 

There ivas a lititle on'ore talk be- 
tween lAiem, and the superintendent went 
out. 

The minute he was gone, Kirk pulled 
down his curtains and locked his door. It 
was a little after noon, and the regular 
commencement dinner was served at one. 
He walked up and down his darkened room 
talking to himself. His future was at last 
decided, at least, for a time. He had some 
place in the world. Some one wanted him. 
He was ambitious as a Christian gentleman 
should be. He wanted to do great things 
in the kingdom of God on earth. Could 
he do them in that littler hom& missionary 
church? 

It was not at all contrary to his regular 
habits of life that he kneeled down and 
prayed. It was a prayer of thanksgiving 
and also one of petition. He knew with 
perfect clearness as he kneeled in his dark- 
ened room that he loved Dorothy Gilbert 
with all his might. The complete absurd- 
ity of his position had nothing to do with 
the fact that he loved her. She was rich, 
she was accomplished, she was beautiful, 
she was of an old and distinguished family, 
but he loved her. He was poor, he was 
plain looking, he had no prospects beyond 
his scholarship and seven or eight hundred 
dollars a year in a home missionary 
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church, but he loved Dorothy Gilbert. It 
made no difference that his Christian 
training, seemed to rebuke his choice of 
one so far removed from him in every way. 
That did not destroy his feeling for her, 
and did not changpe it. In his prayer he 
cried for wisdom, he asked to be led by the 
Spirit. 

He was not the man to wreck a life of 
Christian service on a passion of the heart, 
even if its hunger were never fed. But 
when he arose and went over to the Alum- 
ni Hall to join the class there at the final 
banquet, he carried with him the knowl- 
edge that the future for him must have 
Dorothy Gilbert with it if he would do or 
be all that he felt he had a right to pray 
for. 

The week that followed Commencement 
Day at Hermon found Kirk almost alone in 
the Seminary building. He had been em- 
ployed by one of the professors in doing 
some special copying of a book manu- 
script. In a few days this would be fin- 
ished. He bad fixed on the following 
Thursday to sail for Liverpool. He had 
determined to begin his studies as soon as 
possible. He had been to see the president 
of the faculty about his scholarship, and to 
his great relief forund that he was largely 
free to study in the way that seemed of 
most value to himself. 

"You see it's this way, sir," he b«A wl- 
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plained to the president. "It will do me 
very little good to go to a German Univer- 
sity and take some special course in lan- 
guage or history. I feel "the need of another 
method of study. If I can use this scholar- 
ship to study human conditions in large 
cities, going to the people for my material 
at first hand, it will be of iniflnitely larger 
value to me and to the seminary than a 
course in lectures and books." 

"You are free to mark out your own 
methods of study," replied the president. 
"According to the terms of the scholar- 
ship the only condition is a year spent* 
abroad in some regular course of study, 
with a report of it to be made within six 
months to the seminary." 

So Kirk was happy in his thought of the 
year's work, and when the treasurer had 
given him the check for the $700, and he 
had gone to Boston and engaged his pas- 
sage in the intermediate cabin, he felt as 
if he had a very interesting year's life be- 
fore him. 

He had come back to his room and made 
his final preparations for leaving. They 
were very simple, necessarily. He was go- 
ing light handed, to live in the most frugal, 
economical manner possible. It was now 
Tuesday evening. His vessel sailed Thurs- 
day afternoon. He was all ready to go, 
and yet he had an irresistible longing to 
see Dorothy Gilbert before he went. 
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(He fought cbgfainst the inclination until 
eight o'clook, and then did what he knew 
he would do all along — ^he dressed in the 
most careful manner he knew how, and 
walked straight across the campus to her 
house. 

As he went up the steps he heard the . 
plant). Dorothy was pilaying. When he 
was in the hall he glaoced into the pair- 
lor and sa^" Fi'amcis Baleigh standingr 
there. 

Then a fit of timidity seized him. Some- 
thing in Baleigh's face and manner made 
him feel that it was impossible to see Dor- 
othy Gilbert with the gifted artist. He 
asked the servant if Mr. Gilbert was at 
home, and said lie wanted to see him a few 
moments. 

It was the nearest to a lie that Malcom 
Kirk ever approajched. However, when the 
servant ushered him into Mr. Gilbert's 
library, he was not sorry to have a talk 
with the publisher. 

Mr. Gilbert had been abroad. Kirk asked 
him several questions about cities and peo- 
ple on the continent. He grew every mo- 
ment more interested and stayed for more 
than an hour. Mr. Gilbert insisted on pre- 
senting him with two or three copies of 
Baedeker and followed him out into the 
hall when he finally rose to go, wishing him 
a successful year of study. 

The piano had stopped and the doox ifiiXx^ 
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the parlor waa closed, but Kirk could hear 
voices,aiid it seemed to him that they were 
imu-sually earnest. He Ima'gined he could 
detect a tone of pleading* in one of "them. 

He went out into the nig'ht and walked 
the seminary campus under the grave elms 
for two or three hours. He felt disap- 
pointed. He went over his prospects. He 
viewed from all sides his position as a man 
with a career, and before he let himself 
into his dingy room he had gone down into 
a depth of self-depreciation that measured 
a valley of humiliation for him. 

But when he awoke the next day he de- 
termined, with a dull obstinacy that was 
^ part of his character, that he would see 
Dorothy Gilbert before he went away. 
And when evening came he walked over to 
the house again. 

She was playing the piano again, but 
this -time alone. She turned around aa 
Kirk entered and smiled as if she were 
glad to see him, and before he had time 
to think of any possible shyness, he was 
talking about his prospects, the places he 
expected to visit, the methods he was plan- 
ning to use. 

As the talk went on, Dorothy Gilbert 
grew more interested. Kirk's voice had 
something' to do with it. <Bu<t aside from 
that he was at his best while talking about 
his life wt>pk. Dorothy forgot that he 
was a theologue. Several times &&e was 
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startled at her response to his enthusiasm. 
He had planned an original trip abroad, 
and the details of what he intended to do 
roused her native intensity to see results. 

But right in the midst of his explanation 
of what he expected to do in London, Kirk 
paused. 

"I heard you playing the Traumerei 
when I came in. Miss Gilbert. Will you 
please play it again?" 

Dorothy looked surprised at the abrupt 
change, but without a word went to the 
piano and began. Kirk knew enough about 
music to know that she played well. Bet- 
ter than any one he had ever heard. 

When she finished, she turned about and 
said, "You will hear some good music while 
you are abroad, Mr. Kirk. The Germans, 
especially, furnish the people with the very 
best music in the parks and gardens at a 
very small price." 

She suddenly colored deeply, as she 
thought he might imply that she was 
thinking of his poverty, of his inability to 
hear expensive music in expensive places. 
If he thought of it, he made no sign that 
he noticed. But he said: 

**I shall never hear any better music 
than I have heard tonight." 

The minute he had said it he felt the 
same timidity seize him that oaame over him 
the evening before. But it passed away 
quidkly, and to his relief he felt a certain 
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inward strength and indomitable courage 
.fill 'him. Dorothy was at first amused at 
the compliment, then she was suddenly ex- 
cited by it. Kirk was as simple-hearted as 
a •dhdld. He had revealed his secret in the 
tone and manner of his words. It was the 
last thing in the world he had expected to 
.do when he came. But greater and better 
and wiser men than Malcom Kirk have 
done as he did. 

He rose at once and walked straight over 
to the fireplace. On the mantel was a 
miniature of Dorothy, painted by a New 
York artist, a young woman who was fa- 
mous for such work. 

"I have no right," — ^Kirk spoke without a 
tremor, "but if I take this, and keep it for 
a year, sacredly to guard it from every 
eye but my own and never to speak of it, 
and then return it when I come back — " 

She was so surprised, that her self pos- 
session failed her. Kirk's hand was on the 
miniature with a mastery that Dorothy 
noticed even at that moment. 

"You are not unwilling? I make no 
claim. I have none. I simply shall keep 
it for a year. Perhaps the constant sight 
of it will prove to me how hopeless — " 

The man paused and looked straight at 
Dorothy. There was something so hungry 
and at the same time so unaffected in his 
look that agiain Dorothy was speechless. 
He took the picture and it lay iii \:^'& ^^^ 
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palm a moment, and then his fingers closed 
slowly over it. He looked up at her again. 
She had turned away, and was nervously 
tracing lines with her fingers on the table. 

"I have no excuse to offer for what I have 
done," he said, and there was that in his 
voice that made Dorothy look up. 

"I realize all the distance between ti«. 
It will do you no harm to let me have the 
picture, and may do me good." 

Dorothy at last found her voice. 

"I have not let you have it. It seems to 
me you have taken it, anyway." 

"You did not say no," replied Malcom 
Kirk firmly. Then he paused as if wait- 
ing an answer. And again she was silen<t. 
He moved towards the hall. "I love you, 
Dorothy Gilbert," he said, and he looked 
almost handsome as he said it. He stood 
there an instant, and then he was gone, 
and Dorothy remained like one who has 
felt some great emotion, not yet measured. 
She had refused to let Francis Raleigh 
have the miniature. He had begged for it. 
He, also, was going abroad to finish his 
studies in art. But when "he asked for the 
picture, she had told him no, and he had 
gone away without a definite answer to his 
petition that she give him the original of 
the picture. For he had told her- of his 
love before he went. And now this other! 
And he had gone with the miniature, after 
all! He had actually taken it! Dorothy 
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said, '*he had no rlg'ht, but why did I not 
tell him sol" Somehow, Malcom Kirk was 
a part of her memory now. She had not 
time to ask what it might all mean. One 
moment she laughed, then she grew ser- 
ious. Then she turned and played the 
Traumerei again. Then she wheeled about 
and said to herself with a short laugh — 
'*The idea! a theologue! and homely and 
awkward at that! Why, I have actually 
laughed at him!" But^ nevertheless, she 
felt the impossibility of laughing at Mal- 
com Kirk any more. No true woman ever 
laughs at the honest love of a man, no mat- 
ter how poor or unattractive he may be. 
And Dorothy Gilbert wae a true woman at 
heart. 

As for Malcom Kirk, he went on board 
the steamer the next afternoon with a 
feeling that was almost content. It is true 
he felt a little uneasy to think he had told 
Dorothy Gilbert so plainly that he loved 
her. But then he was sure it had done no 
harm. It was the truth. And, besides, 
when he came back, would he return the 
picture without a word? Might he not 
claim the right to keep it always. 

He scarcely pretended to answer this ques- 
tion. He found his way to his room in the 
intermediate cabin, and came out on the 
deck again. As the steamer went down 
th^ hiarbor, he thoughtfully reviewed 
him couirse and looked ow\> Vc^ \X^^ 
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new life beifoire (him wttib qudeit hope. 

It was 10 o'clodk wlien lie went down to 
his room. As he proceeded to arrange his 
few effects in the little apartment called a 
cabin, one of the stewards came by. Th^e 
were two or three other men sitting at the 
table in the dining and lounging room. 

"Any of you a clergyman?" asked the 
steward. 

No one answered, and Kirk, after a 
moment, stepped out and said, "I'm a cler- 
gyman. What is wanted?" 

The steward looked a little doubtfully at 
the long, unattraxjtive figure. 

"There's a woman down aft, here, in a 
poor way. She wants some one to pray 
with her." 

"I'll go," said Kirk quietly, and he fol- 
lowed the steward, not knowing as he 
went that this, his first ministry of ser- 
vice, was to prove one of the most remark- 
able events in his eventful life. Mean- 
while, the steamer had reached the limits 
of the bailor; the great ocean now lay 
wide and solemn before her, and the look- 
out on the forward deck was saying to 
himself, "It's going to be a beautiful night." 

On the promenade deck, two men were 
pacing up and down. 

"But how did it happen, Raleigh, thart) 
you took passage on the Cunard line? I 
thought you were planning to go by the 
Anchor line from New York." 
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"I did plan to go two weeks later, but ctr- 
cnmBtanceB changed my moTemeiits. I 
shall be glad to gret to work agalD, and 
Pm thankful to be thrown in witJi you, 
Ed. We can talk over old coUege days." 

They turned in front of the music room, 
and the light fell on Francis Raleigh's face. 
It waa at this moment that Malcom Kirk 
down in the Intermediate cabin, kneeled to 
pray. Hie lookout on the bow was saying, 
"We iball have a quidk voyage." 





lEN Malcom 
Elrk entered the 
little oeibln room 
to which the 
steward led him, 
he found the as- 
ai stoat eurgeon 
of the steamer 
bending over the 



The surgeon rose and beckoned Sirk to 
step outside a moment. 

"You are a clergyman?" 

Kirk nodded. 

The surgeon looked at him as doubtfully 
as the steward had done, but be seemed 
satisfied at laat. 

"Well, you mlg-ht as ■well kn«w the 
woman has consumption. She may last 
until We reach Liverpool, and she maj go 
before Sunday. She ought never to have 
been allowed passage." 

"I can tell how that is," said the stew- 
ard. "I noticed the woman come on wit& 
her baby. She looked as bright and pretty 
as any one. Seemed strong and aat out on 
deck until we left the dock. Then she 
came down here and went to pieces. Fre 
known one or two snoh oases before." 
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"That's true," said the surgeon gravely. 
"I'll be back before midnight. It will do 
no harm for you to see her." He spoke to 
Kirk and went away leaving him standing 
somewhat awkwardly by the balf-open 
door. 

The woman called in a faint voice, and 
Kirk went in. 

"Are you the clergyman?" she asked. 

"Yes," replied Kirk, simply. "Can I be 
of service to you? Do you want me to 
pray with you?" 

The woman nodded. Kirk kneeled, and 
the other 'woman who had been acting as 
nurse, bowed her head. 

It was the first time Malcom Kirk had 
been called on to pray by the side of a dy- 
ing person. The first service he had ever 
paid to suffering and sorrowing humanity 
when he was asked to take upon himself 
the burden and the joy of comfort. His 
own life had been free from physical 
weakness. His own family had moved 
away and scattered when he was a lad, and 
the death of both his father and mother 
when he was a child, had left no impres- 
sion on his early memory. 

The situation, therefore, now impressed 
him strongly. But the impression was re- 
deemed from painful egotism by his in- 
tense longing to be of help to this stran- 
ger. When he had told his seminary class- 
mate that he loved people, he had spoken 
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one of the largest truths of his great- 
hearted character. So his prayer went 
out to the God of all comfort, and it is very 
certain that he touched the heart of that 
human hunger for Divine compassion. For 
when he .finished, she thanked him, with a 
sob, while the other woman made no at- 
tempt to conceal the tears that ran over 
her face. She looked at Kirk as he rose, 
with increased respect. He said a few 
words simply but cheerfully, and then 
went out. The woman who had been nurs- 
ing, followed him and closed the door a 
moment. 

"Thank you for coming in. It did her 
good. It's a sad case." 

"Yes. Has she any • relatives or friends 
on board?" 

"No; as near as I have learned she has a 
sister in London. This sister has been 
writing her for some time to come there. 
This woman's husband died a few weeks 
ago. Since then, she has been supporting 
herself in Boston, by sewing. Her baby is 
six months old. She sold a few things, 
and with the help of her sister, who sent 
her a little money, she bought a ticket, and 
with a great effort reached the dock this 
afternoon. The ship's company did not 
know of her condition, or they certainly 
would never have let her come on board. 
That is all I know of the case. Of course, 
we will do all we can for her and the 
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baby, now. The sea air may be a help to 
her, alter aU." 

The woman who spoke was only what 
some people call a "common** peraon. 
Kirk could see that. Yet she was one of 
the great army of quiet, tmselfish women, 
who give the world true definitions of the 
term "motherhood." 

She stepped to the door of her own 
room, which was close by, and beckoned 
Kirk to look in and see the baby. 

He was sleeping in the upper berth, and 
Kirk looked at him gravely, wondering 
wliat sort of future awaited that bit of hu- 
manity. The woman shut the door gently 
and went back to the mother, while Kirk 
retired to his own narrow quarters, and 
in spite of the strange noises and the sights 
of the ocean through the little round port, 
he was soon fast asleep after a prayer for 
blessing on all who suffer and all who are 
in trou1>le. 

The next day the woman sank rapidly. 
Every one in the intermediate cabin 
wanted to do something. There was no 
lack of care for the baby. Every woman 
wanted to help. Saturday the mother 
sank yet more rapidly, but rallied, as is 
often the case, and when the passengers 
gathered for a little service which Kirk 
was asked to lead, she wanted her door 
left open so that she could see, and hear 
the singing better. 
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That was a novel experience for Kirk. 
The intermediate cabin was not crowded 
as it would be on the return voyage. The 
passengers were mostly from what the 
English people call the "middle classes. 
We, in America, say the "common people. 
This means the people out of the plain 
ranks of labor, not necessarily very poor, 
often well read, with love of home and, 
in most cases, with a religious life that 
flows deep through narrow channels, but is 
always true in its application to duty. 

Kirk preached a simple sermon about 
Christ in his relation to the sea and those 
who live upon it. He touched on Christ's 
love of human kind, and his compassion 
for all sorts of trouble. The sermon was 
easily understood. It helped. Kirk saw 
tears in many eyes. Many of the passen- 
gers thanked him after he was through. 
He went in and prayed briefly with the 
sufferer. And the day passed on slowly, 
with an unwonted calmness, as Sunday on 
board ship at sea is so often. The ocean 
was quiet. The sun went down without a 
cloud about it. And the sick woman 
seemed to rest easier as the lights were 
turned on, and the great steamer with its 
freight of human tragedy and its un- 
counted value of souls sailed untiringly on 
towards the. old world. 

Near morning, the woman : who : wiffi 
watching the sufferer, sent for thesuf? 
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geon. He came down, and Kirk, who was 
wakened by an unusal noise, heard him go- 
ing by and rose and dressed, going out into 
the large oabin. The wind was roaring 
over tihe water and the vessel was begin- 
ning ^to rock for the first time since they 
left home. 

"We are in for a storm," he heard one 
of the passengers say. He steadied him- 
self and walked down to the sick woman's 
door and sat near, waiting expectantly as 
if he knew he would be summoned. In a 
moment the door opened and the surgeon 
looked out. 

He beckoned to Kirk, who instantly 
rose and went in. The great change was 
coming. Kirk had never seen any one die, 
but he knew at once what the look on 
the face meant. He kneeled, and the 
woman feebly opened her eyes. He took 
the hand and prayed again, and knew that 
she heard and understood. 

"We'll see that your baby is cared for," 
said Kirk very gently. "He's a fine boy, 
aniJ we are going to pray that he may 
grow into a noble Christian man. You 
don't have any fear to go, do you? We 
have talked about that. You can trust the 
love of Jesus? You know he has prepared 
a place for you?" 

She could not speak, but they all knew 
she understood. As the storm rose and the 
vessel began to pitch and toss under the 
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resistless grasp of the heaTin^ hand of the 
tempest under it, the woman neared her 
harbor of peace. And she entered it gent- 
ly, just as the grey dawn was creefMng 
over the water now lashed into great 
sheets of spray that went clear orer the 
decks and fell in torrents on the hatchways. 

A death on board ship in mid-ocean is 
soon known by all the passengers. Before 
noon every one knew that there was an 
orphan baby in the intermediate cabin. 
The storm increased as the day wore on. 
Nearly every one was sick. One after 
another of the women in the cabins gave 
up the struggle and retired. 

This was what led to an unexpected ex- 
perience for Malcom Kirk. The baby 
woke up, and for the first time there was 
no one to take care of him. The three 
women stewards were busy with their 
duties, and one of them who had prepared 
the baby's milk, suddenly came up to Kirk 
who was standing by the long dining table, 
and asOced him if he couldn't take the 
baby awhile. 

"I don't know what we'll do," she said, 
in great perplexity. "The women are all 
sick, and we have our hands full caring for 
them. You can hold him all right, can't 
you? He's the best baby you ever saw." 

By this time the baby had developed a 
good, healthy cry that could be easily 
heard through the roar of the storm. 
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Kirk looked doubtfully at the stewardess. 

"I'm afraid I'll drop him," he said. 

"Drop him! A great strong man like 
you!" said the woman, who Kirk was sure 
was laughing a little at his hesitation. 
"He'll be all right as soon as he has some 
dinner, poor fellow." 

"Well, bring him here, then!" said Kirk 
desperately. And the woman quickly 
brought out the baby and placed him in 
Kirk's long arms. 

If the few passengers still in the dining 
room had not been so miserable from ap- 
proaching seasickness, they certainly 
would have laughed at the sight of Malcom 
Kirk holding that baby. He really tried 
to be as gentle with it as its own mother 
ever was, but it seemed to him that he 
sprawled all over the cabin in his efforts 
to keep the baby where the woman said 
he ought to be. 

But the tremendous storm was partly 
to blame for that. Kirk braced his feet 
against the legs of the table and held onto 
the baby as if it was a life preserver. The 
milk in the bottle was first in one end of 
it, and then in the other. Every time the 
baby missed getting it he cried with a 
vigor that. made Kirk afraid he would burst 
a blood vessel or rupture his lungs. Final- 
ly, however, matters were adjusted so that 
the baby's hunger was satisfied, and he 
dropped asleep in Kirk's arms. Kirk was 
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so afraid to carry him over to the cabin 
where he had been kept, that he held him 
for nearly an hour. The storm howled 
over the vessel, and there was a remark- 
able confusion of all sorts of noises in 
every part of the steamer. Kirk noticed, 
however, that the stewards and one or two 
officers who happened to pass through the 
cabin were unconcerned. "It will blow 
it-self out before morning," was the state- 
ment of the surgeon who came down in a 
lull of the tempest. 

He laughed at the sight of Kirk and the 
baby. But, beiug a man with a baby of 
his own at home in Liverpool, there was 
also a little moisture about his eyes that 
was not caused by the ocean spray. 

"You'll do, man," he said. "And the boy 
will make a fine sailor, looks like. He 
sleeps through the storm as if he were 
used to being *rocked in the cradle of the 
deep.' But we must be after looking up 
the other woman when we get across." 

"Yes, yes," said Kirk eagerly. He had a 
long talk with the surgeon, and next 
morning, after the storm had subsided, 
and they had gone out to breathe the fine 
'salt air. Kirk had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the surgeon to keep the body of the 
mother and help, in some way, to get it to 
the sister in London. 

"Ay, ay, we'll arrange it all right. The 
company will see to that. But the ex- 
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pense of the rest, man; can*t you see to it 
that the passengers do something for the 
bahy to give him a start in life?" 

■**! had already thought of it," said 
Kirk, and the fact revealed one of his great 
qualifications for the ministry. "FU go 
up on the other deck and see the first 
cabin passengers about it." 

The surgeon was a Scotch Irishman, 
with a big heart. He had infiuence with 
the purser, and easily persuaded that gen- 
tleman to call the passengers together in 
the dining and music rooms, which joined, 
and then suggested that Kirk himself take 
the baby and go up and tell his story and 
appeal for help. 

This time Malcom Kirk required no urg- 
ing to have the baby placed in his arms. 
He would have gone with it into the pres- 
ence of all the crowned heads of Europe 
and their families, even although he knew 
well enough that he looked and felt as 
queer as a long-legged, long-Armed, a/wk- 
ward man ever looked and felt. 

The women wrapped the baby up, and 
he smiled when Kirk's hands clutched him. 

"He doesn't care how homely and awk- 
ward I am, any way," said Kirk to himself, 
with a gulp in his throat. He climbed up 
the rather steep stairs out onto the lower 
deck. The storm was almost spent. It 
was about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
when he '•cached the promenade deck he 
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met the purser himself, who led the way 
into the dlnJDg saloon. 

The first cabin passengers of tbat steam- 
er will never forget that incident in their 
passage. Thej had gathered to the num- 
ber of a hundred or more, man; of them 
old travelers who were not affected by 
storms. They had been told that the or- 
phan baby's friends below wanted to tell 
his story and they were ready to listen to 
tt, but they were not prepared for the 
lAgbt of the baby himself and his strange 





CHAPTER IV. 
BAIXI4IH BEBTCHBS MALCOU ASD THE BABY. 

SmLE crossed nearly 
evetj face as Kirk en- 
tej-ed. As he be^n to 
9peak, the smile 
passed off, and anoth- 
er I'odk crept over the 
laces of tOte rich, re- 
fined, leisurely people 
gBithered in that 
steamer. The first 
oaibln drew very near 
the intermediate (or 
a, few mo-menls at 
told the baby's story 
very weJI. How «oal<I he lieJp it 
when he saw, in his imagination, 
the face of tha.t worn out luother 
lying nearly beneath where he stood, still 
and cold. The baby looked out from its 
shawls with a. curious inquisitive look on 
its face and kepi perfectly quieit as long 
as Eirk was speaking. 

"It seems to me," Kirk concluded, "that 
we might help the baby to start in life. I 
understand lh,at the mother left only a 
lew dollars, and the sister in London is a 
shop-keeper in poor oircumstances. If I was 
in a church I think I would eay, 'We will 
now worship the Lord with our offering.' ** 
He said it in such a tone that it was irre- 
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sistible. A portly, dignified old gentle* 
m-an sitting in the middle of the dining 
room rose, and in a husky voice which be- 
trayed his feeling said: "1*11 be one of 
twenity-five gentlemen to give ten dollars." 

Instantly more than a dozen men arose, 
followed in a moment by a. dozen more. 
Some one in the music room began to pass 
a hat. Money was thrown into it until it 
was 'half full. Under the inspiration of the 
moment one of the young ladies suggested 
a concert and literary entertainment, to be 
given the next night, and the suggestion 
was taken up at once. One of the men 
offered to take charge of "the funds and 
help Kirk or some one to see that they were 
properly placed, and Kirk started to go 
out. The ladies had crowded around the 
baby, caressing him as he never had been 
caressed before, in all Ms meager, pitdfuJl 
life. 

It was at this moment that Kirk saw 
Francis Balelgh. He had come out of the 
music room and the minute he saw Kirk 
he came to him and held out his hand. 

"Mr. Kirk, isn't it? I heard you at Her- 
mon a few weeks ago. At commencement. 
You remember me? We have met once or 
twice. Raleigh is my name." 

'*Yes, I remember," said Kirk. He had 
met Raleigh: at some receptions. "Excuse 
me for not shaking hands. Mine are full 
Justjiow." 
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"Excuse me, I see they are," said 
lialeigh, laughing". "You did that very 
well." He spoke very kindly, but in a 
tone that he did not mean to be patroniz- 
ing. It was only the Raleigh nmnner. It 
belonged to the family. He might have 
spoken differently if he had known that 
in the upper vest pocket of the homely 
figure before him was the lovely face of 
Dorothy Gilbert. But there was this fact 
about the situation. Kirk ^-new that 
Raleigh was in love with Dorothy. Raleigh 
did not know that Kirk loved her, or that 
he had ever thought of such a possibility. 

"I am glad for the baby*s sake," replied 
Kirk soberly. He ignored the oompli- 
ment, and finally succeeded in getting 
down to the lower deck again. 

The intermediate cabin was excited over 
the result. Nearly five hundred dollars 
had been contributed, and the concert 
would bring a hundred more. In fiact, 
when the concert was over and all of the 
first cabin had been solicited, nearly eight 
hundred dollars was given for the baby's 
start in life. 

When the vessel reached Liverpool, Kirk, 
with the help of the surgeon and one of the 
cabin passengers, secured a nurse for the 
baby and arranged with one of the women 
who had cared for the mother in the inter- 
mediate to go down to London and see the 
baby safe in its home there. Kirk ibiiixi* 
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self bad the sad pleasure of meeting the 
sister, and while he was in London doing 
his special work of study in the East End 
he secured lodging near by and often went 
to see •the family. He grew wanderfuUy 
attached to the child and when he was 
obliged to leave and pursue his studies on 
the continemt he parted from the baby 
with genuine sorrow. He supposed at the 
time that this liitle chapter in his life was 
closed and completed. It was one of the 
future events that no man can foresee that 
opened to him afterwards a continuation 
of that human affection. iFor he was un- 
able to return to London again, and when 
he said goodby he had no dream of ever see- 
intg thiat part of his life return. 

It was two weeks after the steamer 
reached Liverpool and while Kirk was 
working hard in the East End slums that 
Dorothy Gilbert received a letter from 
Francis Balelgh dated from London, Gor- 
don Square, near the British Museum. She 
had not encouraged him when he pleaded 
the privilege of an occasional letter, bu*! 
on the other hand sihe had not refused 
him, and he was too careful of his future 
to risk the mistake of writing too oftem 
or in a tone of sentiment. He wrote a very 
interesting letter. Dorothy enjoyed read- 
ing it, while she felt a little disturbed to 
think she must answer. She did not want 
to encourage him too much. At the eamA 
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time his undoubted love for her and his 
great talents as an artist appealed to her 
strongly. The only reason she had not 
accepted his affection was a lack of feeling 
on her own part. She was fearful of her- 
self. She wanted to be absolutely sure of 
her own heart. She had known him since 
they were both children. It was not as if 
they were in any way comparative 
strangers. She also knew well enough 
that her father favored Raleigh's suit. 

There was one passage in the letter that 
intensely interested her. It might not 
have pleased Francis Raleigh if he had 
known all the reasons for her interest. It 
was a passage describing a scene on the 
vessel during Ms re<j«nit voyage across.- 

"You may remember," the letter went 
on after a description of some famous 
paintings in the National Gallery, "a theo- 
logical student by the name of Malcom 
Kirk who graduaited this year. Had an 
unusually good voice for a theologue, and 
received the German scholarship at grad- 
uation. You would remember him if for do 
other reason on account of has almost phe- 
nomenal awkwardness. Well, he was oo 
the Cephalonia coming across and I fell in 
with him and had several interesting 
talks with him." Dorothy looked up from 
her reading and the color deepened in her 
face as she pictured the two men together. 
^1 found bim a very intelligent fellow and, 
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to tell fhe truth, not ait all like the typioal 
theologue. There was a somewhat trag- 
ical affadr in the intermediate depart- 
ment, where Kirk was a passenger. A poor 
woman, the fifth day out, died of consump- 
tion, leaving a six months old baby for the 
passengers to take care of. Kirk got in the 
habit of holding the baby a good deal and 
the last two days of the trip he used to 
come out on deck and hold the baby there. 
Once or twice he sat just below the stairs 
leading up to the promenade deck and I 
had a good chance to get a good sketch 
of him. I enclose it, thinking you may be 
interested in a Mttle touch of humor. It 
is not exaggerated much and I pride my- 
self on having caught Kirk's attitude 
pretty well. I showed the sketch to him 
in order to save myself from a feeling that 
I had possibly done an unfair thing to take 
ham unawiares, and he laughed very good 
naturedly and seemed very much amused, 
without & particle of resentment. He 
asked me to let him have the sketch and I 
drew him another, whi<5h he took with 
evident pleasure. He was a gentleman 
and will do some good work in h59 line, 
but I should think his general appearance 
would always stand in the way of his ad- 
vancement in the ministry." 

Dorothy spread the sketch out on the 
table and looked at it. Italeigh had not 
said too much when he wrote that he had 
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oaugfit Kirk's attitude very well. It was, 
besides, a splendid likeness. There wias 
just a little exagpgpenajtion to the stubborn 
brown hair, a little touch of unnecessary 
groteequeness to the face, but it was "Mal- 
com Kirk, plain enough," as he used to say 
of himself. The baby lay in his arms satis- 
fied and smiling. There were tears in 
Dorothy's eyes after she had looked a little 
while. Malcom Kirk's greait^hearted love 
of humanity as it was represented by that 
helpless bit of it in hiis long arms somehow 
appealed to her. She seemed to feel as if 
there was a world there injto whieh she 
had never entered, but which she could 
enjoy with all her eager enthusiasm if once 
she were introduced to it. She folded up 
the skeitch and carefully land it away by 
itself. She did not put it with a collection 
of drawings which Kaleigh had given her 
when he finished his course in art. 

(Malcom Kirk went over on the continent 
and spent the year in France, Italy, Grer- 
many, and even two weeks in Kussia. How 
he lived all that time would make a ^tory 
in itself. He walked a great deal. Always 
lodged in the most inexpensive places. Six 
months after he had been away from home 
he sent to the president of the seminary a 
written report of what he had been doing. 
It was so remarkable in many ways thalt 
the president showed it to Mr. Gilbert. 
The Boston publisher urg^ its publicar 
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tion. The presiden/t wrote that the sem- 
inary would aissume the expense of pub- 
lication and Mr. Gilbert's house prin<ted 
the report in a neat pamphleit that at once 
attracted attention. 

The night of the first issue of the pam- 
phlet Mr. Gilbert brought a copy of it home. 

"By the way, Dorothy, you remember 
that theologue who took the German 
scholarship, Kirk?" 

"Yes," murmured Dorothy, demurely. If 
Dorothy's moither had been living it is pos- 
sible she might have told her about Kirk's 
declaration. Her father was another per- 
son. Besides, he had not asked her to be 
his wife. He had only fold her very 
bluntly that 'he loved her*. That was in 
one sense his secret to be kept for him 
from others. 

"Well, here's a bit of work he's been 
doing abroad. We brought it out today. 
Knowing you have aAwiays been interested 
in this wxwk, I though/t you miglit like to 
look this over." 

H-er father spoke with his usual precise 
calmness, and left the pamphlet on the 
table. The moment supper was ended, 
Dorothy seized the report and went to her 
own room. 

She read it through as if it tod been a 
fascinating novel. It was written in a 
simple style that possessed no merit except 
its simplicity, but it was a x^^iox^ qWjssjw 
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humanity lived, and the pathos, the reality, 
the fact of how it lived, stirred Dorothy 
Gilbert as her mind and h<eart had never 
been stirred. And all througih the reading 
she seemed to see Malcom Kirk with that 
baby in his arms. She knew that if that 
sketch had been put in as a frontispiece it 
would have exactly expressed the con- 
tents of . the pamphlet. She rose and 
walked her room strangely excited. Who 
was this man to stir her feelings so deeply? 
Francis Raleigh had never been able to do 
it. No ma.n, for that matter. All the 
other men she knew were busy trying to 
have a good time or win fame or make 
money. This man wias interested in peo- 
ple. He wanted the world to know and 
feel for humanity. He was unlike the 
others. Besides, he loved her. He had her 
picture. She glowed at the thought. For 
the first time in her life she trembled at 
the thought of being loved. 

A few days later she read the report 
again. People in Hermon were talking 
about it. It had actually stirred the life 
of the village in some wnays. Dorothy 
placed the sketch of Kirk in the pamphlet 
and put them away in her desk. 

Malcom Kirk finished his year and took 
passage on one of the French steamers for 
New York. He had used his money well, 
but he had so little at the end of the year 
that he took steerage passage. That was 
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one degree lower than the intermediate, 
and he smiled a lit«tle grimly to himself as 
he crowded into his noisy, close quarters 
with French peasants and a colony of Men- 
nonirte emigrants. However, it was liter- 
ally true that he loved people, regardless 
.of their condition, and to miany a simple, 
ignorant soul in the steerage, the Amer- 
ican -clergyman who somehow was 
strangely there, became, during the nine 
days' voyage, a friend and companion from 
whom they parted with real regret and 
with loving memory. 

He started at once for Hermion. He 
wx)uld have nearly two weeks there to 
write out his report for the seminary. 
Then for his Home Missionary field in 
Kansas. lAnd Dorothy Gilbert? He had 
not heard except indirectly anything of 
her. Once in Berlin he had chanced to 
meet one of the Hermon professors who 
was taking his vacation. From him he 
had learned that the Gilberts had been 
spending the summer at the home of Dor- 
othy's aunt in Beverly and were expected 
home early in the fall. He wondered if 
he should see her before he was obliged to 
go west. The superintendent had written 
him that the church would be ready for 
him in September. He took out the min- 
iature. He would be obliged to give it 
back. Would he? But what possible al- 
ternative could there be! He still loved 
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Dorothy Gilbert. Some'how he felt as if 
she would be a part of his fiiture as she had 
been of his past. 

He reached Boston in the morning, and 
took the first tradn for Hermon. He 
bought a paper as he entered the train, 
and as it was moving out of the station he 
began to read. Am^ong the first items that 
caught his eye was this: 

"The publlshingr firm of Sydney, Gilbert & 
Co. assi^rned yesterday. The company was in- 
volved in the recent syndicate failure in the 
book business. Mr. Gilbert's loss is heavy. It 
is thought he saved little, if anything, from the 
failure." 

It was simply one item out of a score of 
others stated in a cold, newspaper style 
without comment. But it made Malcom 
Kirk tremble all over. What effect would 
this have on Dorothy Gilbert? If he, !Mal- 
eom Kirk, was poor, and Dorothy Gilbert 
was now somewhat nearer him in condi- 
tion, what of his love for her now? 

He reached Hermon and went at once to 
the president's house. The president had 
not come home from his vacation, but was 
expected the next day. (Dorothy and her 
father were still out of town. He learned 
that they might return that week. He 
looked up the steiward of the building and 
secured the key to his old room where he 
had been allowed to keep his few books 
and pieces of furniture until he returned. 
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The room was iMt very desirable and had 
not been niccufried bj any of the new etu- 

He went in and opened 'his curta-ins and 
sat down. There across 'the familiar cam- 
pus was Dcrotlhy Gilbert's house. He eat 
ihere thinking' deeply ateurt his future. 
Then he took out the miniature and load it 
lovingly in his great brown palm. 




CHAPTER V. 
MALCOlt ATTEUFTS TO RETUBK TBEi 




, HE next day Malcom 
Kirk doggedly set to 
work ou 'hU r^HDrt. In 
B fthe evening he went 
)ver to see the preai- 
lent, and consulted 
vith biTO as to certain 
detfiilB, and then for 
■ next three days he 
;e himself up to his 
ta*k of getting together the great mass ot 
material lie had accumulated while abroad. 
It WHS the fourth evening of his return, 
that h« saw the Hghts in the Gilbert 
house across the camipus, as evening set 
in. The house had tieen shut up and 

"She is home again," was Ms firat 
thought. He was unable to work well tiat 
evening. The next day he continued, but 
the evident nearness of Dorothy made him 
restless to see her. Once she came out on 
the porch, and he readily recognized her, 
even at that distance. 

That evening he did not pretend to him- 
self that he could do anything worth, do- 
ing on his report, and resolved to go and 
return the miniature without waiting any 
longer. He had kept it more than a year 
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mow. He was under promise to gwe it 
back. As well now as iany time. 

He rang t»he bell with a tremor at heart 
that instantly bounded into fever when 
Dorothy herself apened "the door. 

He stood there in the light of the porcSh 
and his trepidation did not hinder his ob- 
serving that Dorothy looked very pale and 
even as if she had been crying. 

"Won't you come in, Mr. Kirk? I am 
very glad to see you," said Dorothy. She 
spoke so easily, so kindly, that he recov- 
ered his self-possession at once, and went 
into the parlor and sat down, wondering at 
the common place details of his meeting 
with the one woman in all the world to him. 

"You will excuse me for coming so soon 
after your return?" he said simply. 

"Oertainily," replied Dorothy "smiling. 
"Would you like to see father?" 

"No," said Mialcom Kirk. "I came to 
see 3^ou." It was so evidently true, that 
Dorothy could say nothing for a mo- 
ment. There was an awkward silence. She 
broke it by saying: 

"I have read your pamphlet describing 
the life of the people on the continent in 
the cities. I thank you, not for the pleas- 
ure, but for the pain it gave me." 

He looked at her gratefully. He under- 
stood exactly what ^e meant. The open- 
ing had been made for talk along the lines 
of his deepest life, and before he knew just 
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how it had been broug-hit about, he was 
tellinigf her 6ome ol the experiences of his 
year abroad, things he had told to no 
one else, and had not even been able to put 
into his report. All the time he felt the 
miniature in his pocket. But he seemed 
to fighft against the knowledge that he 
must give it up. 

As for Dorothy, she experienced a feel- 
ing of exhilaration in 'her talk with this 
man. She was sicik of the empty nothings 
she .hiad been hearing all summer. The 
recent experience of her father's failure 
also had excited her. There was much in 
everything that pervaded Malcom Kirk's 
life work to attract her at the present 
moment. 

It must have been nearly an hour that 
they had been talking, she asking questions 
and he replying, and every minute grew in- 
creasingly full of interest to her, when 
he suddenly stopped as he had done that 
evening a year before and asked: "*Would 
you, — do you feel as if you could play some- 
thing?" 

He was simply battling for time, and he 
was in a condition where he could not run 
the risk of speaking something he ought 
not. The longer he stayed, the deeper 
he knew his heart longed for Dorothy Gil- 
bert. He felt that while she was playing 
he might measure his duty and his inclina- 
tion better. 
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She was never able to tell 'herself why 
she played as s-he did. She began with the 
old German Lorelei, "loh weiss ntcht was 
soil es bedeuten das Ich so traurig bin,*' 
"I know not how it is that I am so sad," 
and then before she could control her fin- 
gers or her thouglit, she had passed on to 
the Traumerei, which Kirk had asked her 
to play before. 

When she finished, she hardly knew her 
own feelings. When she turned about he 
was standing, and he had the miniature in 
his hand. 

"I promised to return it when I came 
back," he s-poke with great simplicity and» 
as his fashion always was, looked straight 
in her face like a man who is not ashamed 
or afraid. "No one but myself has seen it. 
The keeping" of it has not, — " 

He hardly dared to trust himself to say 
what lay within his heart. In truth he 
knew well enough that he would be a far 
different man for the rest of his days if he 
could only have this woman for his wife, 
but at that moment he felt as if such a 
]>ossibility was too remote for even 
thought. 

He had walked to the mantel, and was 
abouib to put the miniature down in the 
place wihere it had been, when a sound in 
the library startled them both. It was a 
sound as of some one falling heavily. 

"Father!" Dorothy exclaimed in terror. 
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She ran into the hall, but swift as she was, 
Maloom Kirk was before her. Even as he 
leaped forward he was conscious that he 
held the miniature still, and before he 
reached the library he had mechanically 
pu't it into its old resting pl>ace in his 
pocket. 

They found Mr. Gilbert lying on the 
floor unconscious. Dorothy kneeled on one 
side of the body, Malcom Kirk on the other, 
and for a moment there was a wild fear in 
Dorthy's heart that her father had in some 
way killed himselt His business failure 
had been the great humiliation of his life. 

Kirk put her mind at res»t. 

"He has had a shock or stroke of some 
kind." He lifted the body up, placed it on 
the lounge and instanftly ran out of the 
house for the doctor who lived only a few 
doors away. 

•When he came, he pronounced the case 
serious, but gave Dorothy hope. Malcom 
Kirk came back, but in the exci'tement he 
could do nothing but express his sympathy 
and finally go back to his room, after the 
president's wife and some others had come 
in to stay with Dorothy for the night. 

Mr. Gilbert had been a typical New Eng- 
land business man of the old school. When 
his failure came, and he had begun to re- 
cover from the first effect of the blow, he 
had no thought of any other course but to 
pay dollar for dollar of his honcBt vwd&Vi\r 
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edness. To do it meant the loss of his 
beautiful home in Hermon. Dorothy felt 
as he did about it. He had no fears on her 
score. The integrity and firmness of such 
a moral course were never in question with 
either of them. So he had come back from 
where he had been staying with his sister, 
and the night Kirk called, he was busy in 
his library arranging the business of the 
Hermon property, going over all the de- 
tails of his recent loss, and making what 
provision he could for the future. He was 
nearly fifty-five, still, as he sujpposed, in the 
prime of life, and he manfully determined 
to begin all over again. He could leave 
Dorothy with her aumt, who was alone 
much of the time, and needed her at pres- 
ent, and himself struggle into place again 
with honor untarnished and the good name 
of the firm free from commercial stain. 

So the honest, sturdy publisher thought 
as he sat at his desk with his papers be- 
fore him. Then, suddenly, just a little 
after Dorothy had ceased to play, he felt 
a new and awful pain seize him, he reeled 
4n his chair, vainly tried to call out for 
help, and sank unconscious to the floor. 

The next few days were days of great 
anxiety to Malcom Kirk. He could see the 
doctor's carriage before the Gilbert house 
every morning. One morning he saw the 
doctor go up tihe steps with another man 
who entered vdth him. Thte doctor's car- 
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ria^e remained in front of the house that 
day until noon. In the afternoon Kirk 
called to inquire, and the servant came out 
at the back poroh and told him Mr. Gil- 
bert had been sinking rapidly. A cele- 
brkated physician from Boston had been in 
consultation, and ihe said there was little 
hope. 

Kirk passed an almost sleepless night, 
and next morning as -he looked across the 
campus he knew that the woman he loved 
best was akme with (her grief. He could 
see the wreeth of flowers on the door, and 
it told him at once that John Gilbert had 
passed on, never more to be vexed with the 
struggle of the life that now is on the 
earth. 

The week following was one of (the most 
trying that Maloom Kirk ever knew. The 
funeral of John Gilbert was -held in the 
Seminary ohapel, and attended by the 
professors and townspeople generally. 
Dorothy's launt was with her. Kirk had 
no opportunifty to see Dorothy and be to 
her the comfort he longed jto be. It was 
agony to him, after the funeral was over, 
to think that there across the campus in 
the great house, was the woman he loved 
passing through a great sorrow, and he 
had no right to g^o to her and share that 
sorrow with her. He felt as if he could 
not break in on her grief to speak even of 
bis love. So the days passed restlessly for 
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him, and he tried to work on his report, 
but made very little real progre^. He 
laid the miniature on his table and tried to 
write with the faee looking^ up at him, bi^t 
he made no progress at all then, and the 
close of the week fouoid him walking his 
room in great uncertainty of heart and 
mind. 

On Monday, the week following, he was 
obliged to go down to Boston to consult 
some authorities in Settleonentt work, and 
wlhen he oame back the next day, the Gil- 
bert house was closed, and Itorothy and 
her aunt had gone to Beverly. 

It was the very next day that Kirk saw in 
a Boston paper rthe name of Francis Kal- 
eigh arrived a few days before from Liver- 
pool, on the Cephalonia^ Looking over the 
columns a little farther down, he saw in 
the local news from Beverly, this state- 
ment: 

" Mr. Francis Raleigh, the Hermon artist, recently 
arrived from a year*s stady abroad, is the guest of 
Mrs. Arthur Penrose, sister of the late John Gilbert/' 

That was all, ibut It roused Malcom Kirk 
to in49tan[t aiction. He knew with all the 
vigor and intensity of his deep honest na- 
ture^ that his love for Dorothy Gilbert was 
now (the largest pant of his life. He had 
oonsecraited his time and strength to the 
ministry. He did not deceive himself. 
He knew what such a consecration meant. 
He faced, open-eyed, the enitire meaning 
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of -a aninister'fi caireeT in a 'hioinie imssioamry 
cburoih "out west." 

But looking- at it aJl rthrongfh dispasfflon- 
Qite eyes, be sai'd <a8 lie wtaJlked ih&s sinidy: 
"She must choose between him and me. I 
cannot go to my work without speaking 
to her. My love for her is honest and true, 
and if God gramt that she can loye me and 
share my life with nae — " 

He left Ixhe rest unspoken, and going 
back io his desk he sat down, trembling a 
little, as he put his face in his hands and 
prayed that the hunger of his heart might 
be satisfied. He had made vap his mind to 
act, and act quickly, and once he had de- 
cided on his course he was free from all 
doubt as to its wisdom. 

He took the afternoon train for Beverly, 
and reached the place before dusk. Mrs. 
Penrose lived in one of the handsome 
summer villas near the sea-. The whole 
place smote Kirk as with a blow aimed at 
his poverty, his obscurity, his whole fu- 
ture. And yet he said to himself as he 
walked up the steps that there was some- 
thing in his life which money and all its 
attendanit elegance could not buy, and he 
believed that Dorothy Gilbert someihow, if 
she ever loved any one enougfh, would feel 
the same way towards all the outward dis- 
play of wealth. 

The servant who came in answer to his 
ringf said that Miss Gilbert had gone out 
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for a walk, and had not yet returned. He 
a>t once asked for Mrs. Penrose. When 
she came in where Kirk was standing, in 
the reception room, she surprised him by 
greeting him very warmly iby name. He 
had merely met her at tflie time of Mr. 
Gilbert's illness, but not more than once 
or twice, and then, very briefly. 

She was a woman of great tacrt, and s:he 
made Eark feel at ease. She had not the 
remotest idea that he was in love with Dor- 
othy, or what was the object of his call, 
and in a few minutes, seeing this, he made 
up his mind what to do. 

"Dorothy is down by the beiach with Mr. 
Raleigh. They will be back for tea. You 
have met him, Mr. Kirk? I would be 
pleased to have you stay and take tea with 
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"Thank you. I shall be glad to do so," 
replied Malcom Kirk promiptly. All the 
w^hile he was fast arriving at a determina- 
tion to tell Mrs. Penrose what he had come 
for. 

"I believe you met Mr. Raleigh while you 
were abroad? He was telling us some' 
thing about you this morning?" 

"Was he?" said Malcom Kirk quietly. 
"Yes, I met him on the Cephalonia going 
over. We had several little visits together. 
I enjoyed them." 

Mrs. Penrose was sitting where she 
could see, from the reception rooTci ^vc^flissw ^ 
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the fitretoh of beach. She looked out and 
said: "I don't see them ccxming, yet. They 
w411 be here soon, I think. You were 
saying', Mr. Kirk, that you enjoyed meet- 
ing" Raleigh. Excuse me if I say tha/t he 
spoke in warmest terms of you. He told 
us about your care of that poor batoy. He 
wondered what became of it afterwards." 
"It's quite a long story,'* said Kirk," but 
pardon me, Mrs. Penrose, if I don't try to 
tell it now. I want to tell you why I am 
here. I love your niece, and I am going to 
ask her to be my wife." 





OHAfXSa VI. 
" WHOM aOD BATH JOISKD 

MAX POT ABUNDKB," 

I B bad come directly to 
Ills subject, teeMng tliat 
it TCaa be0t so. Mrs. 
PenroEQ looked . at 
him in fbe ^eaiteat 
a^toniBbroe'Dt. 

"You— 1 ove— Doro- 
Hfti;?" she said 
slowly. 

"Yes," replied Mal- 
oom Kirtc. simply. "I 
ftiave loved her for 
four yean. Brer since I entered the seon- 
iaary, in tmit." 

Mrs. Penrose sat still and looked more 
keenly at the awkward, homely figTire in 
her reception room. She was a. woman of 
great quickness of perception. To do her 
Justice, she had pre-eminently a large fund 
of fairness and a aense of justice which 
came to her tbroug-h a long line of Pilgrim 
ancestors. She saw in the man who had 
juBt declared his love for her niece so 
abruptly, aomething more than a common 
average man. There was a look in his eye 
that spoke of limitless endurance, and hia 
voice was of an unusual quality, very near- 
ly if not qndte equal to a ntre gift of muaia 
or art. 
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Sho rose and walked over to the window 
and looked far down the beach. Then she 
turned towards Maleam Eirik and said with 
some emphasis: 

"What you have so suddenly told me, 
Mr. Kirk is, I need not say, a complete 
surprise to me. I suppose you know that 
Mr. Raleigh is a lover of Dorothy." 

"No more than I am," said Malcom Kirk 
quickly. 

"I suppose you know he is an old friend 
of the family, and that Mr. Gilbert favored 
his suit?" 

"That has nothing to do with my love 
for her,'- said Malcom Kirk softly. 

Mrs. Penrose smiled slightly. Then she 
frowned and looked somewhat anxiously at 
him. 

"What do you expect to do?" she asked 
somewhat vaguely. 

"I ara going to ask Dorothy Gilbert to be 
my wife." 

"If she loves you?" said Mrs. Penrose a 
little grimly. 

"Of course, if she loves me," replied Mal- 
com Kirk simply. 

There was silence in the room. A ser- 
vant came in quietly and ligTited two long 
candles on the mantel. The dusk and the 
candle light blended together softly, and 
Malcom Kirk looked out of his side of the 
room at Dorothy's aunt with a somewhat 
pale face, calm however, and fully self- 
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possessed. Even Francis Ealeigh, with all 
his inherited instincts towards gentleman- 
ly habits, was not eiqua.1 to "Mialooan Kirk 
during a supreme crisis. 

Mrs. Penrose went over to the window 
K^gain. Then she returned and took a seat 
nearer Malcom Eirk. 

"Of course, after what you have told me, 
Vfr. Kirk, it will be, — ^you see the awkward- 
\aess of the situation, — it will be embar- 
rassing for you and Mr. Ealeijgh to 
meet." 

"Why?" asked Malcom Kirk. 
"Well, it will, won't it?" she asked in 
isome slight irritation. 

"I don't think so. I have nothing to be 
embarrassed about." 

Mrs. Penrose was silent agfain. After 
the lapse of a few moments she said: 

*'I have not asked you what your pros- 
pects are, Mr. Kirk? Pardon me if I seem 
aibrupt, but you have set me the example. 
I am the nearest relative Dorothy has now, 
since my brother's death. She has been 
accustomed all her life to the comforts of 
wealth. To such comforts as these." Her 
glance swept the room carelessly, but with 
studied meaning. "May I ask what you 
can offer Dorothy in case, — " 

"In case she becomes my wife?" said 
Malcom Kirk completing the sentence. 

"Yes, in case she becomes your wife." 

His face had grown a little paler, and thft 
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Dorothy and her aunt. He ate and talked 

at first with a repressed excitement that 

gradually became a source of eloquent 

conversation. No one asked any more 

questions about Francis Kaleigh. It is 

certain that Mrs. Penrose and Malcom 

Kirk understood that he had pleaded his 

^ ^""^ -crain with Dorothy, and had again 

them with u*. -<5RfriL 

he spoKe with the aj.:^ i^jg answer," said 
yet shown, **that I have a pj there was the 
of income in my pen. I expect tj^at he had 
much as my salary by that means. 1 i^d to 
onoe or twice done that during my college :- 
and seminary course." 

"So that the most you can offer my niece 
would be twelve or fifteen (hundred a 
year?" asked Mrs. Penrose with the near- 
est approach to sharpness. 

'*By no means, madam!" said Malcom 
Kirk, and his face glowed with the elo- 
quence of his answer. '*That is not the 
most I can offer her. The most I can offer 
is the love I bear her, and all the money in 
the world without that would be very lit- 
tle to offer." 

"He's right about that," Mrs. Penrose 
spoke to herself softly. Malcom Kirk did 
not hear what she said, but then, at that 
time he did not know her history nor the 
inner eanptin<e»so<fiheirnnlotved mtaviled Hfe. 
There was silence agialn in the room. 
The two candles on the mantel were dis- 
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an hour, and then suddenly went out, and 
Dorothy and Malcom Kirk were left 

alone. 

He was fully aware that the whole fu- 
ture of his life work would be shaped by 
the events of the next few minutes, but he 
had never, felt more a Christian, than now. 
There was a positive religious excitement. 
of the highest, purest, noblest c^aracjg^-^jl^ 

all the thought of his l^-^lgT^okens 
There always had b^^^^^^^ 
was no c'heap^^^^.g^,, ^^^ Penrose asked, 
ment th|t^^^ coming Owck tonight," replied 
^* Wothy softly, and then for the first time 
^flhe saw Malcom Kirk standing there by 
the fireplace. 

She took an eager step towards him, 
and then suddenly stopped, while her face 
glowed rosy red in the candle light. As for 
Malcom Kirk, he stood very erect and still, 
but out of his eyes shone the lover's look 
as he faced the woman of his heart's long- 
ing. He did not try to conceal it, and Dor- 
othy knew as well as if he had spoken it 
aloud that he said: "I love you, Dorothy 
Gilbert* and I cannot do my life work best 
without you." Mrs. Penrose saw that 
look, also, and respected it. 

The servant entered and announced that 
tea was ready, and Malcom Kirk found 
himself shaking hands with Dorothy and 
saying some very common thing about be- 
ing glad to meet her. A few minutes 
later he found himseVi ^\, \\ife \<8[5cAfc ^wSJOsv 



'''' , He ate and tamed 

thv and ber aunt, f « -t^^ent that 

^* ^:lny ^-*^: ^ne asUed any -ore 
<>°"%tt >i- ^.C'ad^eaded bis 

!^< -^^^:St ri". — * '^"^ 
^V^ SSSi.^ -stnl. answer," said 

wte;*<e- g^'tJseira^ Aberewasthe 

* r go*** aHe ^"®^ .!nie of the most 
aucn e a ftB "'^ ,vitli some ui „.x!„e 

^etien" teiniW*'^ - -women, »^^ ** *" -Hig 
»w a** len and "«" ^ manner. »»* 
•A\i»nt ** .,v'8 ^°**'* -^«, qvibordinate 
T**^*^^^ in ^^^ „ ■wWle was -inDo 
«^*** rdness tor a ^ 
av»Vw-«'^. v,er gilts. , ^orV on W^^ 

^^Hisbig^^^J ^as ii^ f ^^^^a a{ter^vards 
^^^ Penrose learneQ ^„ 

W* ,r»Tcom *^ . t„,-ff and wny 
ness. ^^'^° ^ bis b^story, ^.^ g,eat 

tome t^^^^; ' en a^^o^^^to "^^oni ^.^ .^^.j, 
"^nluos- -Cte"2eit. bad-- 

"°"'^-.^d tonigliV'i fcrisisto^^^^^^^ 
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An hour, and then suddenly went out, and 
Dorothy and Maleom Kirk were left 
alone. 

He was fully aware that the whole fu- 
ture of his life work would be shaped by 
the events of the next few minutes, but he 
had never, felt more a Christian, than now. 
There was a positive religious excitement 
of the highest, purest, noblest character in 
all the thought of his love for Dorothy. 
There always had been. He felt that it 
was no cheap, or silly, or shallow senti- 
ment that moved him to think of her as 
of no other being in the world. There had 
not been a night of his life since he began 
to love her, when he had failed to speak her 
name in a prayer. He knew that his Chris- 
tian faith was sanctified and beautified by 
this human love. 

He rose and went over near her. He had 
the miniature in his hand. When he spoke 
iit was in great simplicity, but in great 
directness. 

"You know what I have come for. You 
know that I love you wholly. You know 
what my life will be. You know that I am 
poor. Dorothy, can you share such a life 
with me? Must T give this back, or may T 
keep it always?" 

She was sitting with her face partly in 
shadow, and she slowly rose and turned 
and faced him. Like all g:.rls who dream 
of lovers, she had her dreams, her ideals, 
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her imagriningfs. She looked up at him 
now, and the blood rushed impetuoufily 
through him as h<e saw the beginning' of her 
answer. She had learned to love him dur- 
ing his absence abroad, during her recent 
sorrow, during the days that followed her 
bereavement. It was not so sudden as it 
might seem, for Dorothy had learned when 
Baleigh spoke to her that afternoon that 
the greatest reason why she could not love 
him, was because she already loved Mal- 
com Kirk. So she gave him then and 
there what he asked. Ah, Malcom Kirk, 
not this side of heaven will you know the 
power of that flood that lifted your heart 
and all it contained when you first heard 
the woman you loved say, as she lifted her 
face to yours, "Yes, I will share your life 
with you. Yes, I love you." 

Two hours later Malcom Kirk went out 
into the starry night and down on the sea 
beach and with the freshness of the sea 
breeze blowing about his imcovered head, 
he thanked God for the precious, priceless 
gift of this woman's heart. They had had 
much to say, as true lovers always have. 
Always they had come back to the undy- 
ing theme of their love for each other. 
"She loves me!" he kept sa3ring to himself. 
And the waves, and the night wind, and the 
stars, land the harbor lights and the pines 
near the beach all joined in the same song. 
He walked up and down the sand« until 
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the early morning. He found his face wet 
once with tears. He ran across a long 
strip of beach exultant, and waked from 
one of his reveries to find himself knee 
deep in water, for the tide was coanlng in, 
and he knew nothing of tides, only of the 
one that had risen in his own spirit. 

But he drew back out of the water 
laughing and finally found his way to the 
Inn down by the pier, where he had break- 
fasted. But what he ate, or whether he ate 
anything, was probably unknown to him, 
at least he was not able to give Dorothy 
satisfactory answers when he came back 
to the house. 

His dream Wias a reality. She met him 
with the look on her face that was never 
to die out of it as long as he lived, and to- 
gether they went in to see Mrs. Penrose. 

Dorothy's aunt was somewhat perplexed, 
and to tell the truth, a good deal aston- 
ished at the events of the last twenty-four 
hours. Dorothy had told her all, and there 
was no question in Mrs. Penrose's mind 
that the daughter of John Gilbert had 
made her definite glad choice of this awk- 
ward, unhandsome, poor young minister 
as her future husband. She could not deny 
that the young man was a gentleman. 
Also that he had very superior qualities of 
mind and heart. But the fact remained 
that he had no prospects except his Home 
Missionary field and a sam€{wfhat un- 
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certain income from oocasfional writings. 

Wlien she pictured Dorothy in a sod 
house, or a dug out, or a shanty, in that 
vague, wild, uncouth place called "out 
west,'* living in a parish of plain, uncul- 
tured people, such as she placidly took for 
granted lived on the prairies, Mrs. Penrose 
felt as if Dorothy's strange choice was the 
strangest thing she ever knew. 

"And yet she loves him truly," she said 
to herself as Dorothy and Malcom Kirk 
came in that morning, both of them glori- 
fied by the greatest thing in all the world. 
Dorothy had never looked so beautiful. 
Kirk had never felt so like a giant in pos- 
sibility. 

Dorothy had anticipated remonstrances 
and opposition from her aunt. She was 
surprised and gratified to find how calmly 
Mrs. Penrose accepted the matter. Even 
when Malcom Kirk expressed his wish, 
gravely but with firmness, that they might 
be married at once and go together to the 
new parish to begin their life together, 
Mrs. Penrose offered no decided objection. 

"You are neither of you children," she 
finally said to Dorothy with a sad smile. 
"You know your own minds by this time. 
I want you to be married here in this house, 
of course. It seems very sudden. But I 
don't blame Mr. Kirk." 

"Of course not," said Malcom Kirk de- 
cidedly, as he looked Dorothy ^ the face. 
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So it came about that a month later the 
president of the seminary faculty came 
down to Beverly one morning, and Dorothy 
and Malcom Kirk were married in the 
presence of a very few of Dorothy's Her- 
mon friends and two of Kirk's classmates, 
who had been settled over parishes near 
Boston. Kirk had made all his prepara- 
tions for leaving. A few days before he 
was married, the president of the faculty 
had surprised him with the announcement 
that the sales of his panxphlet had been set 
aside by the publishers for the benefit of 
the seminary, but by unanimous consent 
the entire* amount, something over two 
hundred dollars, was now at Kirk's dispos- 
al. Malcom Kirk was not going to be a 
penniless bridegroom in any case. He had 
already received since his return from 
abroad, several checks for writing he had 
done during his last year in the seminary 
and while in London. So he was able to 
start towards the new home with much 
eourage and the knowledge that Dorothy 
would not miss too many of the old lux- 
uries. 

But Dorothy, once she had given her 
heart to Malcom Kirk, and said to him 
that she would share his life, entered upon 
a new and contented experience, &uch as 
in all her luxurious life she had never be- 
fore felt. It is perfectly true that she 
loved him without condition. She put hep 
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nand in his with the trustful confidence of 
a child, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that she would have been happy with him 
any where, rich or poor, famous or ob- 
iScure, successful or defeated. 

The train whirled them on into the west. 
Into the land of the prairies. Into the 
land of new things, of those vague possi- 
bilities that always go with an untried 
oommunity. And Dorothy every moment 
feH more and more content. Malccm 
Eirk satisfied her ideals. His noble nar 
ture was continually revealing to her new 
phases of his Christian purpose. He had 
enthusiasm, and he was the only man who 
had ever been able to kindle hers. The 
thought that they were to work together 
filled her with a heavenly delight. She 
rejoiced in his streng^th, his manhood, his 
inward life. 

As for Malcom Kirk he was transformed 
by all that he now possesed. His poor 
Home Missionary church became to his 
thought a gigantic engine of power, with 
this glorious woman now his wife, who 
was to be by his side henceforth. He 
trembled at the extent of such a love and 
consecrated it every moment to the in- 
finite eternal life that belongs both to 
this world and to that which is to come. 

They reached their journey's end at the 
close of a day, and entered the town by 
night. There was quite a little gathering 
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at the fitatiOB, curions to see the new min- 
ister, and the superintendent himself, who 
happened that week to be in that part of 
the state, was present to welcome them, 
and introduce them to a little handful of 
their parishioners. 

There was a parsonage, a furnished 
house of five rooms, close by the church. 
A supper was ready for them. A little 
company came in afterwards to greet them» 
and the people seemed to be truly glad to 
see them. The sight of Dorothy's beauty 
astonished them all. She was a little 
amused at the evident look of disappoint- 
ment with which every one first saw her 
husband. 

"When they know him, they will love 
him," she said to herself with unfaltering 
trust in his victory over them. 

She came out on the porch with him 
after all the members had gone away, and 
together they tried to get some idea of the 
place which was to be their home. The 
night was starry and the prairie vastness 
impressive to them. They had never either 
of them lived outside of a hill country. 

"How large did you say the town was, 
Malcom?" 

"About fifteen hundred people, so the 
superintendent says." 

"How many church members are there?" 

"Fifty-seven on the roll. Abooit forty 
living here." 
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"Can't we go over and look into the 
church? I am curious to see it," said Dor- 
othy. She spoke in such a glad, happy 
voice that Malcom Kirk as he stood there 
with his arm about her said, "You are 
happy, little woman, aren't you?" . 

"Can you ask?" she replied, and he was 
satisfied. One of the trustees had left a 
church key with him. They walked across 
the parsonage yard, taking a lamp from 
the house with them, and together they 
went in. 

It was a small room with seats for about 

one hundred and fifty. A small cla^ss room 

in the rear and a choir railing in front of 

the organ, which was in a little recess at 

one side of the platform. 

Malcom Kirk set the lamp down on the 
pulpit and with his wife stood looking over 
the room. 

"My dear," said Dorothy nes^tling up 
close to him, "do you think we two can 
help to *bring in the kingdom,' as you say, 
into this town?" 

Malcom Kirk looked at the room, at his 
pulpit where he w€is to preach, and at his 
wife, and he fully understood what Dor- 
othy meant. 

"Do you mean that we will see how 
much two people can do to make heaven 
on earth for fifteen hundred other peo- 
ple?" 

"Yes, and whether in our life time we 
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can redeem whatever is evil here and give 
it back to God." 

"We will do it by His grace," replied 
Malcom Kirk gravely. It seemed to him 
almost as if they two, there in their little 
church, had made a solemn promise to re- 
d'eem the sonlfi of all the lost in Conrad. 
They passed out of the church with the 
same feeling deep in their souls. Their 
hearts kindled at their opportunity. And 
in the infinite places of the heavenly hosts, 
good and evil, God and the devil noted the 
entrance of these two children of light in- 
to that lawless unchristian town of twen- 
ty-five years ago and from what at once 
began to be there it seemed within the 
reach of a tremendous reality that heaven 
and hell began to struggle for a supremacy 
marked by events which will leave their 
record in the Book of Life with startling 
clearness. For these two Christians had 
entered the arena of the great human bat- 
tle for victory over the world, and the two 
greatest forces in the universe now began 
to test their powers as they had never 
yet been tested in that place. 




THE ABOBI. OP DEATH. 

BA-BLY three years 
after \fo1coin Eirk 
and his wife haiA 
made their prom- 
ise in the liittle 
'Htmi'e MGHBJioiiHry 
Ohurch of Conrad, 
one evening in Sep- 
temiber, a stranger 
stepped out oi the 
eBBt-bound Chica- 
go express, upon 
■the platform at 
Conriad, and' in- 
quired !fiar tibe residence of the Rev. IMttl- 

com Elrk. 

"He lives up by the chupoh," said the 

man to mhont the question waa put. "Come 

out to the end of the platform, and I'll 

show you." 
The Btranger followed, and tihe man 

pointed up the street wliere "tihe 1x>wer of 

the little church could be seen. 
"You'll find him in the parsonage close 

by, at the right of the church." 
The stranger th«j]ked him, and alarted 

down the platform steps, wben the man 

called after Mm. 
"They're having trouble at the min- 

ister'fl house. I thought if yoa didn't 
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know I ougrht to tell you. They have a 
very sick baby there." 

The stpangier paused and looked unce»r- 
tainly at the man. 

"I won't go there, then, if I ougiht not. 
I am one of Mr. Kirk's old seminary class- 
mates. I stopped off on my way home 
from Colorado, where I have been taking 
my vacation. Penhaps I had better not 
call there toniglit. I didn't know of his 
trouble. Do you know how sick the baby 
is?" 

"No. It's serious. The doctor has been 
there nearly all day." 

The stranger hesitated, and finally 
moved on towards the parsonage. 

"I will simply stop and inquire at the 
house, and then go to the hotel," he said 
to himself. 

When he knocked at the little parsonage, 
Dorothy herself opened the door. 

"This is Mrs. Kirk? I am Mr. Wilson, 
one of Mr. Kirk's classmates at Hermon. 
You remember me? I was on my way 
from Colorado, and stopped off to see him. 
I only just heard of the iiUness of your 
baby. I—" 

"Come in, Mr. Wilson, I know Malcom 
will want to see you," she said, and he 
entered with some reluctance to intrude 
at suoh a time, but her manner assured 
him that his presence was graiteful to 
them. 
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Three years had made some changes iu 
Dorothy. She was very beautiful still, 
and there was something more in the face 
which God's children always have after 
trial and suffering have purged the life 
within. Wilson noted in a glance the sim- 
ple furnishings of the room, the unmis- 
takable sign of economy. 

He was struck, also, witih the profound 
atmosphere of the first greait trouble that 
had come into this woman's home. It 
was so positive that he felt unable to say 
anything commonpkice by way of sym- 
pathy. 

In the nexit room, Malcom Kirk was 
^valking up and down with his baby in his 
arms. The day had been very hot, and 
the upper chambers of the little house 
were stifling. 

The Rev. George Wilson will never for- 
get that sight this side the deathless par- 
adise that all of the redeemed shall some- 
time enjoy. When Malcom Kirk turned 
and came towards the door where his wife 
and Wilson were staoiding, his classmate 
saw on his face a look of suffering which 
the strong, homely, marked features em- 
phasized. 

For three weeks he had hardly closed his 
eyes. 

He had prayed, his wife beside him, 
every night, on his knees by the little 
crib, that their first boyn son mig'ht be 
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spared to them. But tonigpht, as the baby 
lay in his arms, he knew th<at the loving 
Ftather had some great reason unkn^own 
to them for taking to Himself this bit of 
humanity that for a few monitihs had made 
the little parsonage on the prairie the very 
garden spot of all the world to them. 

Dorothy, without a word, took the baby 
from her husband, and he without a word, 
clasped his old classmate's liand, and the 
men stood there a moment praying. 

"It's you, George?" said Kirk. "It seems 
good to see your face. We — " 

Malcom Kirk sat down aind buried his 
face in his great hands and sobbed. It 
was the first time he <had broken down in 
the presence of Dorothy. The sight of his 
old classmate had revived has Hermon 
memories. He saw again the old oampus. 
Its great avenues of elms, the noble land- 
scape of hills and woods, Dorothy's home 
across the campus, his own dingy little 
room, his love for the woman who now 
was sharing this great trouble with him. 
And he cried, without attempt at conceal- 
ment. For his heart was sore at the ctom- 
ing loss of the baby out of a home where 
God Himself had blessed the love of man 
and wife as rarely in human lives it has 
been blessed. 

Finally he lifted up his face and spoke 
caJlmly. 

"We've hoped all along of course, but 
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the long continued heat has been against 
his recovery. It's hard to part with the 
lil/tle fellow. See — ** Malcom Kirk rose 
and took the baby again from his wife, 
while Dorothy sat down near a table and 
laid her beautiful head on her arms, but 
still she was without a tear. "See, the lit- 
tle fellow smiles at me still." 

The baby opened his eyes, looked up into 
Malcom Kirk's gaunt agonized counten- 
ance and a faint light went over its face. 

"Malcom, oh Malcom!" cried Dorothy. 
"I can't endure it!" 

It was the first protest that had escaped 
her. Like him, the presence of this friend 
from the old loved place in the east, had 
stirred her heart, and even as she cried 
aloud in her anguish, the pent up tears 
came, and she cried in sobs that rent her 
husband's heart even more than the baby's 
sad smile. 

Wilson choked as he rose to go, and said, 
"Kirk, may God bless and help you at this 
time. I would stay and watch with you. 
or help in any way — " 

"No, it will not be necessary The neigh- 
bors and church people have been very 
kind to us. No one can do any more." 

He went away to the ho^el, promising to 
come in the morning to inquire, and the 
night grew on for Malcom and Dorothy. 
The doctor came in, a few of the most in- 
timate church members, also, but no one 
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could do any more, and Maloom Kirk held 
the baby with a tenderness that relieved 
its suffering, for they had not been able 
to place lis body in a restful position on a 
bed, and it had grown used to its cradle 
of long", strong" arms. 

It was towards morning, when no one 
was in the room except Malcom and Dor- 
othy, that the baby died. It seemed to 
these two as they watched it go, that their 
hearts broke, and the world turned black 
and empty before them, when the last 
breath was drawn by that frail, trembling 
body. For a little while Malcom held him. 
Then he laid the body down on a couch, 
and kneeling there with his arms about 
his wife, he joined with her in a moment 
of unspeakable anguish for the death of 
their first born. 

The sun ca.me up dry and red, the heat 
of another day began to pour into the 
little room, and it seemed to the bereaved 
parents as if the earth was a great, dry, 
burned-out wilderness. The neighbors 
called. Wilson came, and his presence 
and silent sympathy were a blessing to 
Maloom and Dorothy. But when, later in 
the day, the baby had been laid in the lit- 
tle coffin and placed in the center of the 
room with a bunch of white geraniums on 
its breast, brou)ght in by the mem- 
bers of Dorothy's primary Sunday School 
class, Dorothy laid her head down on the 
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table beside the casket, and her grief was 
very, very grea-t. Malcom stood beside her 
looking hungrily at his baby's face, and 
the people in the little room qui«tly 
w«>n>t out and left theon alone for a 
ifvfhile. 

Next day Wilson read the funeral ser- 
vice and prayed at the house, and after 
the simple service a little company went 
with Malcom and Dorothy to the cemetery 
just on the edge of the town, and the 
baby was buried there, and these children 
of the All Father went back to the little 
parsonage. 

It was a great blessing to them at this 
time that Wilson was with them. He, see- 
ing how they clung to his presence, stayed 
over Sunday and preached for Malcom. It 
was during this stay that he learned some- 
thing of what Malcom and Dorothy had 
been doing. A short extract from a letter 
written by him to his wife in the east will 
show us something of the first three years 
of Malcom Kirk and his wife's attempt to 
make good their pledge to help redeem 
the lives of the people of Conrad. 

"I cannot tell you what a profound 
sense of sympathy I have felt for my old 
classmate and his wife during their great 
trouble, but I am simply astonished to 
find haw great a work they have done in 
the three years they have been here. This 
is a place of about two thousand people. 
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It is having a boom at the present 
time. 

"The agitation over the sialoon is in- 
creasing, and I am told by Kirk and oth- 
ers, that things are nearing a crisis and in 
all likelihood the next legislature will pass 
a prohibitory amendment. The liquor 
men laugh at this probability, and scout 
the idea that such a law can ever be 
parsed. There are ten saloons here in 
Conrad, and all apparently flourishing. 
Among other things that the whisky ele- 
memt has attempted during Kdrk's stay 
here has been to antagonize the business 
men in his church against Kirk, with some 
success. Kirk's wife has been a great help 
to him. I think I never knew a more 
bappy union of workers in all my life. 
She has been the organist and the leader in 
Sunday School work, and her sociial influ- 
ence in the town is very strong. The 
church membership has grown from foT<ty 
odd to oveir one hundred, and Kirk has 
managed to gain a hold on a large group 
of young men, I think largely on account 
of thei<r admiration for his unusual mus- 
cular development. I think it is probably 
true from what I feel and hear, that al- 
ready the influence of Kirk and his wife 
and their little church in this wild western 
town is the strongest influence that ever 
entered the plax^. They are very much 
bo^ken up by the loss of their baby. It 
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has been a tremendous disappoinftment to 
Ihem. I am very anxious for them, as I 
think of what the result may be on their 
future work. The pay of a home mission- 
ary out here is small, and for some reason 
Kirk has not been able to make much with 
his writing". I cannot help asking- myself 
how the loss of their baby wall affect their 
whole work here. Mrs. Kirk seems to be 
stunned by the blow. I shall leave here 
Monday, and my greatest regret is that I 
cannot be of more help to my old class- 
mate. He is at a crisis in hie career, and 
everything depends on tfie way he accepts 
this death of his baby." 

This is only a fragment of Wilson's let- 
ter, but the number of times he referred 
to dJhe detaith of tihe biaiby as marking a 
crisis in the lives of Maloom and Dorothy 
revealed the deptih of the impression made 
upon his mind by the manner in which they 
were affected by their loss. 

He went away on the morning train, and 
Malcom, who had gone to the station to 
eee him off, came slowly back to the par- 
sonage and went into the little room 
next the kitchen which he had fitted up 
for a study. 

Dorothy was at work in the kitchen, and 
Malcom sat down at his study tabie and 
looked out of the window across the prair- 
ie. It was unfortunate that he oonld see 
in the distance the little eemetery from 
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tbat window. He finally rose and drew 
the curtain clear down, and went back to 
his desk. He took up his pen and dipped 
it in the ink, and then sat there, thinking, 
thinking, of his baby. He recalled every 
little look, its smile, its new habits, added 
day by day. His heart swelled at the 
thought of all that he had dreamed for his 
boy's future. Was God good? Was it 
true, this gospel of comfort he had been 
preaching these three years? Why then, 
was he not comforted? The baby bad 
died Thursday nigbt. 

Three days now, and yet the world ex- 
pected him to go on with hia work, write 
sermons, make calls, attend to the thou- 
sand little details that must be remem- 
bered or some one would notice and begin 
to complain. How could ihe take up the 
burden of life and carry it? How could 
he regain his old enthusiasm or help Dor- 
othy? Were they not both smitten to the 
dust by this heart loss? He found him- 
self saying all this, and even half fearfully 
asking himself if Dorothy had not made 
a mistake to share her life with him. What 
could he offer ber? What career was 
possible for them now in this little 
place? 

The ink had dried on his pen, and be sat 
there holding it, unable to write a word. 
Dorothy had gone out tx> the well, and 
when he missed her step in the kitcihen 
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and glanced out of the other window to see 
her, she was sitting on a bench he had 
built under the cottonwood in the yard, 
the only tree on the place. She had left 
her pail at the well and sat there looking 
off towards the little knoll which he had 
shut out of his sight when he drew down 
his curtain. 

He sat down, with a groan, and for a 
moment the world seemed utterly empty 
and Uiseless to him. He bad sat there for 
a long time feeling all the while that his 
place was by his wife's side to comfort her, 
but hesitating for the first time since their 
marriage as to the right thing to do or 
say, when a knock at the door roused 
him. He knew some one must have 
knocked several times. He went througli 
the sitting room and opened the door. 

A little old woman stood close up to the 
door, and a farm wagon and horse were 
out in front of the fence. 

"You don't remember me, Mr. Kirk?" 
said the little woman, in a voice so thin 
and feeble that Malcom was instantly 
reminded of a call he had made in the 
spring on a family living on what was 
called "The Forks," eight miles from Con- 
T<ad, in a very desolate ravine between two 
ridges of land that formed almost the 
only hall country for miles around. 

"Yes, I do," he replied, "it is Mrs. Bar- 
ton, isn't it?" 
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The ■vromeai'A f^Joe ligOited up fajntly. 

"Tes; and. Fm in twttilile, g^eat trouble, 
Mr. Kirk, and I want you to help me." 

Malcom stared a^t tJie BliB.bbj, dusty, 
worn out figure, and Instantly it flashed 
into him that She bad probably not heard 
yet that his baby was dead, Her next 
words told him that was the fact. 

"I've come straig-bt here from home. 
My boy, Mr. Eirk, have you seen him? He 
left the farm Saturday with the double 
team and a load of hay. I haven'b eeeu 
him since, I know he la in some saloon, 
drinkHi^ or drunk, and the money tor the 
hay all spent. Oh, Mr. Eirk, for God's 
sake help me to find hrm and get him 
home again! For the love of your own 
baby that you expect to grow up into a 
good Christian man to comfort and bless 
you, help me to get my boy out of this 
hell and save him, for my heart is broken 
when I think of ha>w he was once as in- 
nocent and happy as your own baby." 
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THB BEST SOLACE FOB OUB OWN eBISF IS TO 
LIGHTEN THE SOBBOW8 OF OTHEBS. 

rOR a few momente Mlal- 
, com Kirk experienced a 

feeling of anguish 
on bis own account 
that s-hut out entire- 
ly tbis other for- 
lorn an-d bleeding 
ing heart. Then 
there sprang up in 
his soul a most 
treimendouB and 
overpowering revo- 
"^"^ lution of feeling. 

He said *ik> a very dear friend sev- 
eral years aflterw«ardls, tha^t as he 
stood there on the threshhold of his par- 
sonage with the hot dusty glare of that 
withering day smiting him and the figure 
of that old woman on the door st€^, he 
knew that perhaps the most important 
event in his own inner experience was 
taking place. For this appeal for help, 
this cry to him to share a burden while 
his own seemed greater than he could bear, 
revealed to him the Christ life in our human 
lives, and the glory of overcoming the 
world for His sake. Certain it is that as 
Malcom Kirk stood there that morning bis 
soul felt the touch of a healing and bene- 
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ficent love, and lie looked at his life again 
as worth while and then began already to 
know that the fire of his own sorrow was 
destined to make him more serviceable to 
others. 

What he actually did the next minute 
after all this, was to ask Mrs. Barton to 
come into the house. He took her into 
his study, and then after a single moment 
of hesitation, he went out into the back 
yard to Dorothy. 

She was still sitting on the bench, dry- 
eyed and oblivious of everything around 
her, living over the last three days. Mal- 
com came up and put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

"Dear," he said very gently, "will you 
come with me into the house? There ia 
some one there who has come to see me, 
to see us both." 

She did not know what he meant, or 
hardly what he said, but she rose and went 
into the house with him. ' 

"Mrs. Barton, this is Mrs. Kirk. I want 
you to tell her what you have told me." 

The little woman could see that some- 
thing unusual had happened at the parson- 
age, but her own trouble practically 
absorbed her feelings. She looked at Dor- 
othy, however, with the admiration which 
her beauty of face often excited in what 
we call ordinary people. 

"Oh, ma'am." she cried, "I've coma t?^ w^i.^ 
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if Mr. Kirk won't b-elp me to get my boy 
home again. He's been drinking. I live 
in a lonesome place, ait 'The Forks,' and I 
don't very often come to town, but I have 
heard of your husband, and they say peo- 
ple all around have gone to him for help, 
and I know he will do what he can for me. 
Jkffytnoy will be twenty-one njeodt week. Itt>ld 
youT huslband iJbie^ some day your balby wooild 
grow up into a good Christian man, to 
comfoBt and bless you. That's what I 
hoped and prayed my boy would do. And 
he might, if the saloon had not tempted 
him." 

She was going on, for her heart was full 
of her trouble, when the look on Dorothy's 
face stopped her. 

"Don't yoru know, has noft Mr. Kirk ttold 
you, that our baby, — our baby, — died last 
week?" 

The little heart-broken woman looked 
at Dorothy in astonishment. There was 
nothing refined or sweet about her, but 
God gave her the right word to say at that 
particular time. She rose and with her 
hands clasped, walked over near Dorothy. 
Malcom never forgot that sight. "Oh, Mrs. 
Kirk, may God help you! Forgive me! I 
have not been to town for several weeks. 
I did not see the -psb-per last week, at all. 
The last time I Imew anything of your 
biaby, he wae well and happy. I would 
never have come with my trouble if I had 
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known yours." She paused for a moment, 
while two tears ran down over her thin 
ch-eeks. Dorothy began to sob. She had 
not cried before, since that day when the 
baby was laid in its coffin. Not even at 
the grave. 

"Oh, ma'am," Mrs. Barton went on, 
"Your baby will never be a drunkard. My 
husband was. We lost a good farm back in 
Ohio on account of the drink, and then my 
husband died, and I took the boy and came 
out here. I went purposely to a lonesome 
place to keep my boy from the town. I 
may have made a mistake, but I did the 
beat I knew, and I feared for him on ac- 
count of his father. Oh, ma'am, your 
heart is sore, I know it, but it's not as sore 
as mine, for your baby never broke your 
heart. I would sooner see my boy in his 
coffin, than see him as I have many a 
time during the past two years. There's 
trouble and trouble. May God help us to 
bear our own. But your ba/by's safe now. 
How oan I tell if mine ever will be?" 

She spoke the last words in such a tone 
of hopeless sadness, that Dorothy lifted 
up her head and looked at her. 

"Don't say that!" she said, and the tears 
flowed down her face faster. They were 
merciful tears. Her heart which had been 
fast bound within her, as if it would burst, 
felt the first relief she bad known. God 
was leading her. She still did not kno^ 
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that what Malcom had experienced had 
came to her, also. But the lonely stricken 
woman in the little study representing so 
much human sorrow of a kind that neither 
Dorothy nor Malcom knew, had touched 
her. She, also, was able to say to her hus- 
band years afterwards that she felt as if 
the coming of that other burden into their 
own heavy-hearted lives was a part of the 
loving Father's plan for their victory in 
overcoming the world, the world of what 
might have grown to be a very selfish sor- 
row. 

What happened, all that was said in that 
little study room after that, is not easy to 
tell. But when Mrs. Barton went out, 
Maloom Kirk went with her. "Dorothy 
went in^ her own little room and prayed, 
and there was that in her prayer that re- 
vealed to her the loving Paither. For tihe 
first time she saw her baby surrounded 
by the Infinite love, and when she cam« 
back to her work in the kitchen, there was 
hope, immortal hope and a large measure 
of the peace of Christ in her heart. 

Malcom Kirk goft into the farm wagon 
with Mrs. Barton and they drove down to 
the main business street of Conrad. 

"Now, Mrs. Barton," Malcom had said, 
"if you will wait outside, I'll go into the 
saloons and see if I can find your boy. 
While Fm looking, you mig^t question pas- 
sers-by, and ask them if they have seen 
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the hay wagon and horses anywhere." 

She thanked him gratefully, and he 
noted that even in the burning sun her 
thin, sorrowful figure trembled and shiv- 
ered and her lips quivered as if she were 
cold. His compassion for her motherhood 
increased every moment. 

"God help her," he said as he stepped 
down out of the wagon. "This boy is one 
of the lost ones in this town that Dorothy 
and I pledged ourselves three years ago to 
rescue. Heaven give me strength and 
wisdom to make that promise good." 

He had never been inside of a saloon in 
his life. He shrank from the ordeal be- 
fore him, with all the shuddering of a 
highly sensitive spirit in the presence of an 
ugly repulsive hideous evil. But he went 
at once into the first saloon on the main 
street and stopped inside near the door 
and looked around him. 

It was not yet 10 o'clock in the morning, 
but there were a dozen men and boys in 
the room, which was quite large, seated 
with stools, and furnished with small, 
round tables. 

At first his entrance attracted no atten- 
tion. A few of the men were lounging 
at the bar. The rest were seated at the 
tables. But as he remained by the door, 
two or three of those nearest him turned 
and looked at him. One of the men was a 
laborer who had several times been ein.- 
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ployed by Malcom in odd jobs about the 
house. 

Instantly, Kirk walked over to him and 
held out his band. "Carver, do you know 
Mrs. Barton's boy? Philip is his name. 
She is looking' for him. He left home Sat- 
urday and she is sure he is in one of the 
saloons somewhere." 

The man looked very much embarrassed. 
He shuffled his feet nervously in the dirty 
sawdust under the table. 

"I saw 'him yesterday. He was in Val- 
mer's place in the next block." 

"Thank you," said Malcom, slowly. "Can 
any of you gentlemen tell me anything 
about him? Has any one seen him today?" 

No one answered, and there was a pain- 
ful silence. The bar keeper who had been 
eyeing Kirk, suddenly broke the silence by 
saying with a short laugh, 

"You won't find him here. I won't say 
he hasn't been here. He knows a good 
thing when he sees it. Won't you step up 
and take a glass of iced beer this morn- 
ing? We keep the best in the town on 
tap for preachers." 

There was a laugh from one or two of 
the men nearest the speaker, but Malcom 
simply looked him in the face without a 
word. He then laid his hand on Carver's 
shoulder and said softly: 

"Fm sorry to see you here, Carver. You 
promised me you would quit it." 
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The man writhed in his seat, but did not 
say a word. Kirk looked a/t Mm sorrow- 
fully. 

"dome, Carver, come out of this. I'll 
give you something* to do. Don't lose 
your soml in this ipilaoe." 

"Say," said the barkeeper, who had been 
leaning with his elbows on the bar listen- 
ing, as had also every other man in the 
saloon, "You leave my customers alone, 
will you, and mind your own business." 

"That's just What I am doing," replied 
Kirk, earnestly, and, las he spoke, 
his pale blue eyes filled with a 
high, 'whiste Bght. "It is my ibuadness to 
destroy your business. Man, do you know 
that just outside that door is u mother's 
broken heart that you have helped to 
break? And hers is only one out of thou- 
sands all over the world. Mind my own 
business! It is exactly what I intend to 
do, until every hell like this is wiped out of 
this town." 

He spoke very quietly, almost softly, his 
voice did not declaim, but the unusual 
quality of it thrilled everybody there. He 
looked into their faces a moment and with 
a last appealing look at Carver, be turned 
and went out. 

"Whew!" said the barkeeper. "First 
sermon ever delivered here. Soore one for 
Parson Kirk!" 

The other men did not respond with 
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much enthuBiajstn. Carver had risen from 
the table. 

**Better have one before you go," said the 
saloon keeper. 

"I won't drink again today," Carver re- 
torted with an oath which was a curse. He 
staggered over to the door and went out 
into the glare of the hot, withering sun. 
Down the street he could see Kirk just 
entering Valmer's place. 

"I'm half a mind to help Mr. Kirk hunt 
for the boy," Carver muttered. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then went on 
down the street, following the minister. 

That forenoon Malcom Kirk went into 
every saloon in Conrad, but he failed to get 
any trace of the missing boy. Always be- 
hind him, unknown to him, Carver stag- 
gered. In two or three saloons the man 
was unable to resist the invitation to 
drink, but he manged to keep just sober 
enough to know where Kirk was and to 
follow him. 

The sights that greeted Malcom in the 
saloons were never forgotten by him. He 
was astonished to see the number of men 
and boys gathered in the saloons. Many 
of the faces he knew, and his entrance in- 
variably created a distinct embarrassment 
through the company. The majority of 
customers, however, seemed, from their 
dress and talk, to be composed of farmers, 
young men from the ranches outlying 
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Conrad. Malcom was simply appalled 
when he thought of what such a fact 
meant. 

He said to himself every time he came 
out and faced the dumbly-^appealing faoe 
in the farm wagon, "And yet we, Christian 
people, license these enemies of the race 
and allow them to continue their devilish 
work, although we know well enough how 
devilish it is. May God help us as a state 
to declare against it by statute as well as 
by prayers and sermons." He lived, as did 
every temperance man in Kansas at that 
time, in the great hope that the day was 
not far ofE when the saloon would be de- 
clared outlaw, but how near that day was, 
not even he was able to predict. 

It was nearly noon when he finished his 
tour of the saloons and as he came out near 
the lower end of the main street there was 
a large group of men standing there look- 
ing off across the prairie and talking 
eagerly together. The wind had risen, and 
was blowing almost a gale, carrying great 
clouds of dust through the town, and off a£| 
far as men could see, there was a column 
of smoke spreading out with great rapid- 
ity. 

"The prairie fires have started early," 
Kirk thought, but it wss only when one of 
the ranchmen in the street spoke that he 
realized what the fires might mean. 

"If this wind keeps up, this town will 
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have its hands full in about an hour." 

The speaker ran to his horse, jumped on 
it and was soon galloping out of the town 
towards one of the new ranches in the 
direction of "The Forks." 

"Mrs. Barton, it is possible that your boy 
has gone home since you left." 

"Yes, yes," cried the woman snatching 
at any hope. "I will go back. If the fire 
should come into *The Forks' I ought to be 
there to see that my other boy has help 
in getting the stock behind the fire gfuards. 
We plowed ours early this year, on account 
of the dry weather. We lost all our hay 
stacks one September, from fires." 

She drove out of town, after thanking 
Kirk earnestly for all that he had done, 
and Malcom promised to continue the 
search after dinner. 

He was just starting home, after asking 
several men if there was really any im- 
mediate danger to the town from the fires, 
when through the dust, racing in from the 
prairie, came a team of powerful farm 
horses drawing an empty hay wagon. The 
lines were tnailing on the ground, and the 
harness was broken, and as they rufiihed 
by, some one shouted, "That's Phil Bar- 
ton's team." 

A little farther down the street, the 
horees were caught and stof^ed. 

Kirk ran up with a crowd of other men. 
'No «tigns of Phil anywlhere," said one of 
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the men who had helped catch the team. 

"He's probably been thrown out some- 
where." 

"Drunken men never get killed." 

"I wouldn't give much for his chances if 
he fell off in the gully grass over there," 
said another pointing towards the district 
from which the horses h<ad come into the 
town. 

Malcom's mind was in a whirl. 

"He may be near by. We ought not 
to leave him without looking for him." 

As he spoke, he heard the boy's mother 
saying as she faced Dorothy in the study 
"My boy may never be saved." 

"We've got our hands full looking after 
the town. We might as well face that 
fact. No rain for two months, water all 
out of cisterns and low in wells, and .that 
fire coming down on us fbrlty miles an 
hour," said one of .tftie business men. 

Kirk looked around him. The citizens 
were coming out of the stores and houses 
and the whole town was roused to face and 
fight the coming danger. For it was true 
unless the wind changed or died down, 
Conrad was threatened with the fate 
which that year befell more than one 
ranch and settlement. 

"I believe Dorothy would tell me to go," 
he said to himself. Then he spoke aloud. 
"I don't feel like giving young Barton up 
if he is asiywhere ne^r. We can perhaps 
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reach him before the fire reaches us. Who 
will go with me?" 
"I 'will," said Carver, who was at Mal- 

"Come on, then," KMcom cried. And 
together the two men Btarted on a ran in 
the direction from which the horses had 

"Was Barton a friend of yours?" asked 
Carver, ae he panted bj Uie side of the 
minister. 

"No, I only knew him slightly." 

"What are yon trying to find him for?" 

"For his mother." 

The men ran on. Over on the near hori- 
zon a line of flame and smoke over twenty- 
It ve miles long, marched down towards 
fcheju and the toiwn of Oonrad, with a 
prairie gale behind it, and human lore 
and conrag« in its path. 





OHAFTBR IX. 
KIBK PREYBirrS A LTNOHING. 

S Mtalcom Kirk and Cajrver ran 
on, directly in the face of 
(that Tsdld line of fire and 
smoke, thene was only one 
snpreonie thom^hit in tihe 
mind of fMaJcom. He saw 
ttihe boy's motiheir, and while 
(he train "he heard her voloe as 
^e bad appealed fto Mm in 
his study. 

Instinctively, the two men bore off from 
the road over which the horses had en- 
tered the town, towards a swale where the 
grass and rosin weeds grew deep, and it 
was but a few feet from the beaten track 
of the prairie road that they saw the 
body of Philip Barton, lying face down- 
wards, the hands clenched, and holding 
tightly a broken piece of the lines of the 
harness. 

No time then to stop and ask whether 
he were living, but up with him between 
them, and back to the town with all the 
power of their pulsing manhood. 

Carver was entirely sober now. He was 
naturally a man of gpreat muscular endur- 
ance. Malcom had kept up his physical 
tnaining in his work vdth the young men 
in the church. 

Not a word was said. They realized thart; 
the time was short, and they ran with 
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their tmcoiiiscious heavy burden beitween 
them. 

Meanwhile, niten, women and children 
had orglanized in a desper^e effont to sav-e 
the town. There fwas one fact in their 
favor. It had been the custom for those 
living* on the edg-e of the town to picket 
their animals out on the prairie near by. 
The grass was cropped short on this ac- 
count. Under any ordinary circumstances 
this fact would have insured safety from 
any usual fire. But the whole pr«airie was 
afiame, everything was as dry as two 
months of droug"ht and hot winds could 
miake it, and water, for a long time, had 
been very scarce in wells and cisterns. 
Back of all that advancing* line of fire was 
a prairie gale that shot the fiames straight 
forward, and old settlers, some of whom 
had seen the great fires in Dakota in the 
early sixties, looked at the sSght now be- 
fore them with grave flaces. 

Dorothy came to the door of the parson- 
age, stood there a moment, and then ran, 
with other women, her neighbors, down to 
the main street. 

Bucket lines were being formed from all 
the wells and cisterns that were available. 
She instantly joined with the others in 
handing the water. A large company of 
men armed with wet cloths to whip ou^t 
the fire, began to form as far from the 
houses as they dared. It was too late now 
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to plow fire breakfi, land too windy to niake 
a bacik fire. The only hope that any one 
had was that the shortness cft the grass 
near the town would check the fury of the 
advancing whirlwind of fia/me. 

"Have you seen Mr. Kirk?'* Dorothy 
asked as she first joined the others. And 
they told her. Her face blanched, and her 
Hps breathed a prayer as she worked on 
silently. She knew that he whom she 
never loved as she loved him at that mo- 
ment, was in the line of duty, and she 
would not have called him bacOc from it. 
But her heart cried out for help, and she 
agonized for him whom her soul dearly 
loved. 

Down oaime the «gfreat wall of fire and 
smoke. The hot air scorched the faces of 
the fire-fighters. Dim figfures out on the 
advance line were seen desperately strug- 
gling with the element. The town was en- 
veloped in smoke and burned-out ashes of 
prairie grass that sifted over the workers 
until the faces and hands of all were 
black and grimy. Scores of men rushed 
upon the fire line as it oame on, checked 
some by the short gprass, and stamped out 
the flame with their feet, »with rage, with 
old brooms, with pieces of carpeitdng aind 
bedding torn from their own houses. The 
outstanding line otf fighters was forced 
back, burned and exhausted, but the fire 
ihad been checked, and as dt broke out in 
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new places, fresh groups threw themselves 
upon it and fought for the life of the 
town. 

I>orothy could not remember how she 
came to be with the fighters on the prairie, 
instead of with the water carriers, but it 
was undoubtedly her anxiety for Mal<som's 
safety that urged her out towards the fire. 
Her dress had oaught on fire and been put 
out several times. Some one had thrown 
water over her, but she had hardly known 
it. She worked .with all the others in a 
fiileoQ?t frenzy. Suddenly, she was conscious 
otf a tall, avs^kward figure near her, looming 
up through the smoke, threshing a/t the 
fire with powerful energy, a very incarna- 
tion o(f resistance and stubborn refusal ir 
surrender. 

"Malcom!" she cried, and faint as she 
was, she felt new -life at the sight of him. 

"Dorothy! Thank God! We got back 
with him just in time." 

There was no time to say more. The 
danger was still great. Near togeither now, 
husband and wife f oug-hit on. The citizens 
of Conrad afterwards bore witness to the 
way in wliieh they fought. 

"Say, ddd you see Mr. Kirk?" A group 
of men at the postoffice, several days after 
the great fire, were talking it over. 

"These New England folks beat every 
other kind when it comes to never giving 
up." 
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"Yes, or fig'hjtiDg' the devil. Our minis- 
ter beats all the rest at that," said Carver, 
who spoke of Kirk as "Our Minister," al- 
though he had never been a meimber of 
any ohurch, and rarely "w&Dst to hear even 
Malcom preach. But ii) was a tribute to 
the hold Malcom had secured on such men 
tharb they appropriated him somehowr to 
themselves orjto the best that was strugf- 
gling in them. 

It was nearly the middle of the after- 
noon of that eventful day, that the people 
of Ck)nr<ad, ex'hausted, burned, blackened, 
saw the great danger pass around them, 
and the galloping whirlwind thundered off 
beyond the town, leaving a mdghty and 
desolate expanse of black and smoldering 
prairie behind it. 

Then it was, that the severest trial of 
all oame to Malcom and Dorothy. 

They had gone into the house of one of 
their parishioners, where the body of 
Philip Barton had been carried. He was 
living, but had received some injuries from 
falling out of the wagon, probably, when 
the team ran away. 

They had come out of the house, and 
were on their way home, when some one in 
the street suddenly clutched Malcom's arm 
and, pointing through the smoke, cried 
out: 

"Look there! The church is on fire!" 

The church and parsonage stood at the 
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opposite end of the town from the prairie 
fire, and the danger had been the least in 
that quarter. That part of the town 
had been emtirely deserted while the 
fig^t had been going* on at the other 
end. 

"If the church goes, the parsonage will 
go, too," thought Malcom, a& he and Dor- 
othy ran through the street. 

When they reached the parsonage, the 
roof had already caught from a flying tim- 
ber blown ofP the church tower. The 
water of the town waa exhausted. The 
well in the parsonage yard was already 
nearly empty. Malcom rushed into the 
house and, by desperate work, helped by 
several other men, succeeded in carrying 
out some furniture and a few of hds 
books. 

One of the boxes in Dorothy's room was 
blazing as he carried it out and threw it 
over, and a pile of papers in a portfolio was 
scattered. Dorothy, as she worked helping 
carry some pieces of furniture to a place of 
safety, felt something blow against her 
face, and, putting up her band, she caught 
a piece of paper. 

Even in the excitement, she saw what it 
wias. It was the sketch that Francis Ral- 
eigh had drawn on board the Cephalonia 
three years before, the sketch of Malcom 
holding the baby. Dorothy sobbed as she 
saw what it was. Her own baby! And 
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now their home and nearly all the things 
they counted dear! 

It was over soon, and in a little while tbe 
church and parsonage, the work of many a 
weary struggle for their little company of 
disciples, were dreary heaps of riiin. A 
hard fight on the part of the worn-out citi- 
zens had kept the other houses from being 
burned. The church and patrsonage had 
stood in a large lot by themselves. 

"After all," said Malcom when it was all 
over, as he sat down by Dorothy on a trunk, 
while a little group ost neighbors stood by 
discussing the incidents of the fire, "After 
all, dear, we have a good deal to be thank- 
ful for." 

"Yes," "said Dorothy, with a smile. It 
was a little hard for her, as she sat there, 
to imagine that Dorothy Gilbert, who once 
back in the old New England home, had 
been noted for the elegance and refinement 
of all her ways and surroundings. Nothing 
but the great love she bore the man who 
had asked her to share his life, now made 
her insensible to that former life before 
she was married. 

Malcom Kirk sat there gazing arf> the 
ruins of his home and his church, and deep 
down in his heart there was a mighty con- 
flict going on. He had lost his books, ' 
nearly all thait were of value, and the other 
losses were great. He was blackened and 
burned, his clothes hung in ragged ren.ta 
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abouft liim, his great fists were bleeding, 
and here, beside hhn, was tbe woman who 
had left all, for — what? To share such 
privations, dangers, losses? 

For a moment he hardly heard what 
some of his pafl'ishioners were saying. They 
had been talking exoitedly together. 

"Mr. Kirk, we are of the opinion that 
this ^e was incendiary." 

"How is that ?" asked Maleom, rousing up 
a little. 

"The first seen of it was in the tower. 
Now, the fire from the prairie could not 
possibly have caught up there. Some one 
must have set it." 

Then different ones began to whisper 
their suspicions. 

The next day, while Maleom amd Dorothy 
were staying with one otf the church mem- 
bers, who took them into his home, the 
rumor grew that the fire was the work orf 
the whisky men. 

Down on the street, excited groups of 
men gathered that evening, discussing the 
matter. Everyone knew that Maleom Kirk 
had fought the saloons from the first day 
of his entrance into Connad. He w€is 
feared and hated by them more than any 
one else. He had succeeded, to a large de- 
gree, in getting the other churches to act 
together in the agitation now going on all 
over the state. He was already noted for 
his leadership throughout the county, and 
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hjod wrirtten and sp<yken on every possible 
occasion for the proposed prohibitory 
amendment. 

So there was reason in the sn]Spdch)n 
held by the citizens. As the evening wore 
on, proof of a certain saloon man's guilt 
seemed almost sure. Two or three persons 
had seen him coming out of the parsonage 
yard that afternoon of the fire. A child 
had seen the same man on the steps oi the 
church a few minutes after Dorothy had 
left the parsonage. 

It was now 10 o'clock. The crowd at the 
comer by the postoflBce g^ew every min- 
ute larger and more threatening. Groups 
of men stood surrounding some speaker 
who urged lynching as the only sa/tisfac- 
tory punishment for such a crime. The 
cifizen-s were exiaspe rated and nervous 
from the greait strain of the last t«wo days. 

Malcom Kirk came down town late thaft 
night to get the mail from the east-bound 
express, amd walked into the mob just as 
cries of "Lynch the fire-bug!" rose from 
many voices. As soon as the crowd saw 
him, it surrounded him, excitedly. 

"Mr. Kirk, we've proof that *Big Jake' set 
fire to your church." 

Malcom looked over the crowd a mo- 
ment, in silence. He had not been think- 
ing so much about the loss of his cihurch 
and parsonage as he came down town, as 
about Dorothy and his future prospects. 
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But the flight and sound of that mob of cit- 
izens brought his mind back to the situa- 
tion, not only in the town of Conrad, but 
throughout the en'tire state. For iht 
time, therefore, he let his own personal 
plans go, as he t&ced the fact of a grave 
crisis in the temperance movement. 

He had, more than one Sunday evening, 
held out-door services ait the very corner 
where the crowd now gathered. 

Dorothy had often helped him at such 
services, by playing and singing. Every 
man in Conrad was familiar with the tall, 
homely, awkward figure that now towered 
over almost every other head, anl every 
man in Conrad respected him. 

There was an empty dry goods box near 
one of the stores, and Malcom Kirk asked 
some of the men to drag it out to the cor- 
ner of the sidewalk. The minute he had 
moujited it, the crowd became silent. 

It is a rare gift to be able to speak to a 
great crowd of men out of doors, and hold 
them. Kirk possesed that gift. His voice 
was a splenlid instrument, and be knew 
how to use it. It is said of Gladstone that 
in the days of his greatest power as a 
speaker, people would linger in the corri- 
dors of the house of Commons when he 
was talking, simply to emjoy the sound of 
the tone of his voice, although they could 
not distinguish a word that was said. 
Something of this same quality made 
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Kirk*s voice a fascination for an audience. 
Whatever it was, it could truly be called a 
. great gift of God. 

And he used it now in a God-like manner. 
He began by calling attention to the fact 
that the people of the state were trying to 
abolish the saloon by legislative amend- 
ment to the Constitution. At such a time 
as that, for the temperance people to act 
in a lawless manner, towards even the en- 
emies of the home and the church, would 
be an act of folly so great that it might en- 
dsaoiiger the entire movement for prohibi- 
tion. 

"I am, perhaps," continued Malcofm, 
"the most interested person in this whole 
matter. It is my church that has been 
burned, and my home that has been de- 
stroyed. And yet I say to you men, that 
if you aittempt to use violence towards 
*Big Jake,' or any other saloon keeper om 
the ground of this circumistantial evi- 
dence, and take the law into your own 
hands, I will defend him from such vio- 
lence at the risk of my own life. Let us 
act like men in this matter; like men vs^ho 
see farther thae personal vengeance, and 
are determined that our fight shall be di- 
rected, not against the saloon keeper, so 
much as against the business he repre- 
sents. That is what we want to fight for 
in behalf of all our homes and ehurches, 
and our state and country." 
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He got down off the ibos, after he bad 
spoken, end appealed, in a quie.t hot power- 
fnl manner, to some of the most influeutiaj 
men in the crowd not to let the men a«t 
lawlessly. His apeeoh aud appeal had their 
effect. A amall group <A men on the edge 
of the crowd gathered fai^her up the 
atreet, and after Kiric had gone home, tbej 
marched up to "Big Jakes' " saloon, only 
Bo find it closed, and the proprietor fled. 
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PBOVES HERSELF A. HELPUEBT. 

I EXT daj, IMatooic Kirk 
bad Uw mieOjanolioly 
pleasure <3t taking 
FMlip Barton out to 
"Tine Forks." He had 
reoovaneA Buffioiently 
to be moved, and Malcom 
borrowed a Bprin^ vragoa aoid placed 
him in it oomforbalblj. He compladitied 
of feieliiDg- queer m his back, amd 
pouW not stand on his feet, and the doctor 
told Kirk betorp he started that it would 
not be at ail unexpected if Barton ehould 
be paralyzed "In fact, Mr. Kirk, mj ex- 
amination makes it almost certain that the 
boy will probably never recover so as to 
use the lower part of his body. It se«in<i 
probable tha-t the wheels of the hay wagon 
passed over him after he fell out." 

The prairie was one vaat, burned etretcb 
of plaJn, with the road grey and distinct 
throug'h it. Philip Barton lay baek on the 
cot thait had been arranged in the wagon 
box, and looked up at Malcoin with a white, 
etmined face, as he drove alovrly alongr 
over the smooth, elastic prairi« rood. 

<At first, MaJcom drove on iilently. The 
■boy seemed to be quite comfortable, bnt 
unwilling to talk, and during the first two 
miles, hardly a word was sipoken. Then, 
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Malcom stoipiped the horses, and bent down 
to arrange some part of the cot. When 
he bad finished and gaithered up the lines 
to go on again, young Barton spoke. 

*'You were one of the men that found 
nije and' brought me into the town, Mr. 
Kirk?*' TIhe boy had Eusiked it twice betfotre. 

"Yes," replied Malcom, smiling. **You 
can't imagine what a great joy it was to 
me, when we found you." 

"And Carver was the other man ?" 

"Yes." 

"That seems queer to me. How did he 
happen to go with you ?" 

"Well, I don't know, exactly. He (9&em«d 
eager to go." 

"Was he— ^had he been drinking?" The 
question oame with evident painful effort. 

"Yes, I think be had," replied Malcom, 
frankly. "But he was sober enough when 
we found you." 

There was silence, and Malcom gathered 
up thie lines again and started on. The 
day was very still, and there was a gfreat 
cloud coming up in the south-west which 
promised rain beifiore night. 

"It was a great thing for you to do," said 
Philip, slowly. "I'll never forget it, Mr. 
Kirk." 

"It was a very little thing, my boy, 
compared with what was done far me 
once," said Malcom, gimvely. 

"What was that?" 
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"I was lost onoe in a great wildemesB 
and surrounded with wild beasts. I was 
aick and starving, and unable tb save my- 
sielf. Night was coming on, and every 
minute added to my danger. Just when I 
had given myself up as lost, and the wild 
beasts had gatheried around me in the 
growing darkness, a friend suddenly ap- 
peared. He saved me, but in dodng it, he 
lost his own life. That is a good detal 
more than I did for you." 

Philip had listened inttemtly. But soane- 
thdng in Malcoon's mlannen kept him 
silent. 

"That wilderness where I was lost," con- 
tinued Malcom, softly, as his early life be- 
fore he entered the seminary came back to 
him, "was the wilderness of sin, and the 
wild beasts were my passions, and the 
friend who saved me was Jesus Christ, th^e 
Savior of the lost, who gave Himself q ran- 
som for many.** 

There was not a particle of cant or ait- 
tempt at preaching in what Malcom had 
said. It was so simple, so natural, that the 
boy on the cot hardly realized at first what 
the ministier had said. 

When it dawned upon bdm that Malcom 
had spoken of his own conversion, be 
closed his eyes, and his tsce twitched un- 
der his emotion. .When he looked up ag»in, 
Malciom had turned, and was looking down 
at him. 
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' "Bo you mind if w»e ipray here?" sadd 
Mlalcom. 

Philip moved his head, and in hds eyes a 
look of expectant "wonder greiw. !M!alcom 
stopped the 'horses. The prairie was wdde 
and dfesolate, and black. Not a sig^n of life 
anywhere. The atmosphere was still. The 
snn shone over it all. The town lay dis- 
tinct in the neiar distance. And, some- 
how, it seemed as if Kirk spoke to God 
close by. Hie sat wdth his hands on his 
knee and looked out into the line of th« 
horizon. 

"Fa/ther in heaven," he said, "we do not 
know whja»t it all meant when the Lord 
came to thds earth and lived, and suffered, 
and died. But ^ve know enough to feel 
sure that love for us was what made Him 
do it. Love ik>r sinners. We ar'e always 
asking" somethdng, Father, but what we 
wamt now is what Thou dost want. Save 
another life, this one here that is in so 
much need. His body has been saved for 
a little while, from physical death. Save 
his life for all time, from eternal lose. H-is 
mother is praying for him. (All heaven is 
anxilous for his salvation If Thou wilt 
show us what more we can do, dear Lord, 
we will do it. But lead hrm to Thyself, tor 
w© cannot forgive his sins nor keep him 
from them. Thou canst do it if he will 
let Thee. For the great love of Jeeus to 
us, we give Thee all we have. For Tlhine is 
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the kdngdoiD, and the pow^r, and the 
jflory. Amen." 

lie gathered up the lines and went slowly 
OIL, and for the next mile not a word was 
»aid. Then, Malcom, hearing the boy 
mov^ to change his position a little, turned 
and looked down at him. 

"Dk> you believe thM, Mr. Kirk?" he 
nnkod, while his lips quivered. 

" Whmt ?" 

•*Thnt *all h'Oa>'en is anxious for my sal- 
vation V" 

"Why not? The Book says *there is joy 
in lu^nvtMi over one sinner tflilait repenfteth.* 
Why shouhiiiM heaven be anxious to hOiVe 
us* n^iHMit?** 

"l don't know, but—" 

" *tiod so loved the world that He guve 
Uls only lH^g*>tten S^ul.* He cares as much 
^M' yon, as ^>r any sh>uI on earth/* said 
M a loom, jj^Mvtly. 

Philip was silent after that, during the 
veM \^f the drixe. He lay with his eyes 
eUv^M. «nd Ms-^lvN^m did not th:nk it ^viae to 
talk any nu^rx^ to hinu but a eon linual 
pr^^yer \>er,t oxi; of h;s htvirt for jinoTber 
»Ih>c j> jtv^ :^<" A :^ t ra \ . 

Whev, t^ev d'.vvx^ xxi^ t\^ tih^ hons»f at 

xS«. 5^^^ >,e'<|vs', MaUwv, V:fJ Th V.p >,to 
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neck. The poor woman sank on her knees, 
and with her fatee buried om the breast of 
her boy, sobbed ouit hter heart's joy at his 
home-coaning". When Kirk was ready to re- 
turn to Conrad, s!he held hds hand, reluc- 
tant to have him go. 

"Heaven bless you, Mr. Kirk. iE awe you 
more than I can tell. Thte fire carried off 
our grain stacks in the field, out there, and 
we lost several Off our sheds, but I would 
gladly go out into the world a beggar, if 
Phil would only turn to God and give up the 
drink. Atid you and Mrs. Kirk have your 
great burden. I am selfish to add mine to 
it." 

" *Bear ye one another's burdens,' " quot- 
ed Malcom, and added, instantly, " *Ciast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and He shaJl 
sustain thee.' " So he leift her standing 
there, looking after him, comforted. 

He wenit back to Conrad and faced the 
situation there with a. Courageous heart 
and an outward cheerfulness for Dorothy's 
sake, more than anything else. There was 
no attempt on the part o(f either of them to 
disguise the faot that the prospect before 
them was one that would try all their 
Chrisinan courage amd faith. The winlteir 
was coming on, the crops had been almost 
a total failure owing to the hot winds, and 
the little boom of which Wilson had spoken 
in his letter, had collaipsed, leaving thie 
tofwn in a wrecked condition financially. 
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The fields that had been planted to corn, 
Klo-od dry and hard, unfit for fall plowing, 
tiiul even the storm that broke over the 
town that night was only local, and had 
no far-reaching result on th.e general situ- 
ation. 

It was also a new, and in some respects, 
n terrible condition that faced Dorothy. 
For the first time in her life, she kniew tliat 
she wias poor. Malcom Kirk had never 
known anything else. Poverty was a her- 
itage to him, and while it was full of dis- 
comfort and privation, it had no terror. 
But Dorothy had, for the first time, on com- 
ing to that home missionary field, felt the 
touch of grim and stern economy. Her 
li'ttle dbwry saved from the wreck of her 
father's failure, bad beten added to Mal- 
dom's small salary, bu't the iJllneos of the 
baby and the constant calls on their help 
from various sources, had eaten into this 
little fund and it was gone. Dorothy's 
aunt would gladly have helped, but her 
own regources were shortened by business 
failures withdn the three years that Dor- 
othy had been vs'^est. Now, the loss of the 
parsonage with nearly everything it con- 
tained, was added to all the rest. 

"Little woman," said Malcom, that even- 
ing, after he had befen to "The Forks," 
"we have very little left, except our good 
lo^oiks, and the balance is in your f&Tor." 

Thay weire sMing In the little rooai kind- 
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ly offered them by one of tbeir churoh 
members, and had been talking^ ovear the 
siftuatdon with the franknieiss that had al- 
ways characterized their married life. 

"I used to read in the novels," said Dor- 
othy, with a peculiar smile, *^about the 
girl who married ijte poor, but gdfted 
young" man and spurnted the rich and h.igih- 
bom suitor, but I never thought I should 
be material for such a story, myself." 

(Malcom looked at her, and deep in his 
heart there was a battle going on that he 
biardly dared to analyze. IHe only knew 
that he longed, somehow, to be able to 
grap-ple a physical, tangible something, 
and fight i-t for Dorothy's «sake and prove to 
her thait he could be more than a poor 
man. 

"Malcom," Dorothy said, as she came 
over and sat down on a stool near by, and 
put her hands in his great brown palm, 
looking up at his ^ber, anxious flace, 
"Malcom, once for all, if I need to say it, I 
am not afraid of being poor. I trust you. 
You do not thank I will add to your burden 
by being weak at such a time as this? 
Was it not through sickness and health, 
for better, for worse, that I vowed to give 
you all I hiave and am until death do us 
part?" 

Mai 00m Eirk caugbt up his wife and a 
great shadow swept out of his soul, and 
a great burden fell off his beao-t. IHe had 
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use of worship, a little store room o<n the 
main street while waiting' to bear from the 
Church Building" Socieity to which they 
had made application for a gnant of $500 
to help rebuild ch-urch and parsonage. 

Together wiiith all this work in the town, 
Malcom was constantly sent for to speak 
in the district school houses. 'His reputa- 
tion as a temperance talker was growing*. 
He often went out during the week and 
spoke to crowded houses, neturning l<ate 
at night. 

It was during his absence fron Gonmad 
on one of these school house campaigns, 
that one evening four letters oame to Mm, 
and Dorothy opened them, ajs Malcom had 
always asked her to do, in order that an- 
swers might be sent, in cose he was de- 
tained from home several days at a 
time. 

The first letter was from the superin- 
tendent of the Home Missionary Society, 
and read as follows : 

"Rev. Malcom Kirk, Conrad, Kas: 

"Dear Brother:— It is with ^eat regret that the 
Society is compelled to annouace to many of the 
brethren who are commissioned on the frontier that, 
owinpr to a lack of funds in the New York treasury, 
it will be impossible to forward the quarter's salary 
when due. It is with the greatest possible regret 
that I am obliged to make this statement, but it is 
unavoidable. It is probable there may be a delay 
of three or four months before the money can be sent. 
Meanwhile, your church must be urged to do all it 
can for your support, until the wealthier churches 
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respond to the special appeal now being sent out by 
the Society in behalf of the missionaries at the front. 

"I am, Your Brother, etc." 

The second letter tha/t Dorotliy ofpened, 
wiafl "from the Ohurch Building^ Society, ex- 
pressing* great regret that, owing to ex- 
cessive calls from other fields, the Society 
did not have the funds to spare at pres- 
ent to assist the unfortunaJte church at 
Oonrad, but hoped to be able to do so at 
some future time, etc., etc. 

Dorothy hcsditaited before she opened the 
n.ext letter, and in spit© of her effort at 
self-control, a tear fell "wdth a hot splash 
on the envelope. She knew only too well 
what a real disappointment the letters she 
had already opened wtould be to Malcom. 

The third letter bore a Boston postamaxk, 
and was from thi© editor of a r"eligious 
paper. It acknowledged the receipt of an 
article sent by Malcom some two months 
before, and retained it wilth a view to pub- 
lication when the press of matter already 
accepted, would permit, etc. Payment for 
the article would be sent when it was pub- 
lished. 

Dorothy's f^ace flushed with pride at 
Malcom's success as a writer, and at tibte 
same time she could not help feeling" that 
if the editor of that paper only knew how 
much they needed the money, he would 
pay for the article when he accepted it, 
instead of keeping the author waiting un- 
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tdl it appeared in print. But she was un- 
familiar with. th« customs of magazines 
and newspapers in thfe respect, and she 
rejoiced, aifiter all, that her husband had 
been able to write funything" Ijhiat such a 
famous paper wonted. 

The last letter, also, bore a Boston poet- 
mark, and after reading the letter, Doro- 
thy laid it dtown and rose to wailk the lit- 
tle room, while her cheeks burned with ex- 
citement and her eyes flashed with a light 
that had not been seen in them for many 
diays. 

"My dear Mr. Kirk," the letter read. 
"For sieveral months we have been con- 
sidering your name in oonneotion with a 
vacancy on our editorial board, and have at 
last decided unanimouisly to ask you to 
assume the place of assistant under the 
chief ediitor of the magazine. WIe have 
been led to this decision by our kmofwledge 
of your work on the German Scholarship 
three years ago, and also from a perusal of 
several articles recently written by you, 
and printed in the Boston Keview. In ad- 
dition to this, we know of your work fin 
Cbnirad, through Mr. Wilson, your oM 
seminary classmate who, last year, was on 
our board for a time. We make you this 
offer, and hope you will see your vs^y to 
accept. The salary will be $2,000 a year 
with opportunity of increase. The press 
is as powerful as the pulpat in these days, 
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and you may be sure your usefuln-ess will 
not be sh'ortcned ar lessened by makm^ 
this change. We await your reply, hoping 
it will be favorable to us." 

H-ere followed the name otf a person who 
was at the heiad of one of the most influen- 
tial papers published in New England. 
Dorothy knew well enough how much 
Malcom thought of the man, and bow often 
he had expressed his adimdraitkm for the 
chanacter of his literairy work. 

She packed the le1>ter up and read it 
through again. What was there in Oonrad, 
this wild, uninteresting western town, 
struggling against a flnancGal depreBsion 
aind a future as well as a past failure of 
crops? How eould Malcom ever rise to 
any place worthy of his powers in this 
little dhurch so feeble and so poor? "It 
is true," she found herself saying, "it is 
true, he chose the ministry as his life 
work, and he has oiPten said he would not 
do anything else. But — " 

She went to the door aiid stepped out on 
the little porch. It was after 10 o'clock, 
and a frosty ndght. Down the main street 
she could see the lights from the saloons. 
There was a brawl going on in front of one 
of them. But that was common. A group 
of cowboys galloped down the street, firing 
their pistols as they came. rThat was not 
unusual. Dorothy shuddered. What of 
that promise ^e had made with Malcom 
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to try to redeem the lost of Conrad. Was 
it worth wthile, after all? It would be so 
much pleasanter to live in Bostooi. They 
could hlave things, and tive as other people 
lived, and aftier awrhile her husband wooild 
become famous, and — 

"Well; little v^oman, won't you take oold 
out here?" 

It was Maloom, and he led her into the 
house again. She had not seen him come. 
He had unexpectedly finished his engage- 
ment and been able to return much sooner 
than he expected. 

She saw, as he camfe in, that he was very 
tired, but was making a brave effiort to 
appear cheerful and contemted. She hes- 
itiated about showing him the letters, but 
he had already seen the open envelopes on 
the table, and his hand went out towards 
them. Dorothy sitood betweeai him and the 
table. 

"Will you read them in the order I say?" 
asked Dorothy. 

"Certainly. Must I get ready for bad 
news?" he asked, soberly. 

"It is for you to say," Dorothy answered. 
And she gave him the letters in the same 
order that she had opened them, and stood 
watching his face, hungrily, as he read 
them. 




CHAPTER XI. 
A MOMENT OF DOUBT. 

lAIXXXM i-ead the four letrtera 
llhTiO'Ug'h ODfe aftfCfr the 
otihe'r, •witibout a "wiord of 
lOomuEnieaiit. Only, Doaxxtihy, 
vrwtchisag thian, noited tfhie 
expreisfiiioaid on his faoe. 
Wiietti Hue finisiieid thie let- 
ter from 'tihe Boston maga- 
zine, Jhe lookied up. 
"Well," sa'ld Dorothy, elowly, as if Mal- 
com had aisked a qnestikm. 

"It's a great offea:,'* said ADalcom* He 
wtas evidently very much mioved by it. 
And he rose and wialfced up and down. 
Finally, he stopped near the door. 
"I shall hav'e to gH> out doors and walk 
off the excitement," 'he said, looking aA 
Dorothy with a faint smdle. She was fa- 
miliar with that habit. (Mlalcom had often 
(lone that when tdred of the cramped qiAir- 
ters of his little study in the parsonage. 

He wailked to the table, took up his hat 
and went to the dobr. He opened it, and 
then turned back to Doroitihy, who Isat 
with her el'bow on the table, and her chdn 
in her hand, thanking'. 

"Will you gK> with me, ddar?" I^lcom 
asked quietly. 

iShe rose wdth'out a word and, pattiiOfir 
on her hat and cloak, (went out wdith h^"^ 
Th-ey wailked ou»t of the yard, and then. 
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after a mom-enit of heaiitaticwi, they tumed 
arwi went down the narrow hoard sidewalk 
towards the main street of the town. 

It was aknost 11 o'clock. Nearly all the 
stores were closed, but every saloon was 
wide open. As they went by one of the 
largest on the first bujsiness comer, two or 
three men neair the door, recogmized Kirk, 
and toucihed the'ir hats, saying" very re- 
spectfully, as tihey did ^, "Good evening, 
Mr. Kirk!" 

"Good evening, genitlemen," replied Mal- 
oom, touicMng Ms hat. He pa^ed on with 
Dorothy, but with all the inner conflict 
going on, she had time to think of the lit- 
tle incident and say to herself, proudly, 
"even the loafers and diinkers respect my 
husband.*' 

And irti was trule, because they knew in 
their hearts that Malcom Kirk loved "tlhem, 
wretohed, useless cre'aturcs as many of 
them were, down at the very bottom of the 
humian scale, down where niathing but love 
could reac/h them. 

As they wemt past one of the dance 
houses, they could hear the jingle of spuTs 
on boots, lihe wild laughter of the women, 
the clink of glasses at the bar. 

Dorothy shuddered, and drew up closer 
to Malcom. To both of them It is prob- 
able that there was borne in upon them the 
lost aband>oned life that always goes with 
the liquor trade, the desperate, laiwless 
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character of young' men and women who 
represented so large a part of tJhe social 
life of the town. Whlat a relief vt would 
be to get away from it all, bae'k to the 
culture and refinement of books and com- 
paniooiablle people, amd the life otf freedom 
from moral strugg'le for the life of others 
that awadted them in that New England 
home that might be theirs for the takflng"! 

They had walked through the stree«t, and 
were ooit on the prairie road bevfiore either 
of them sadd a word. 

Then Malctwn said, while he pressed Dor- 
othy's arm close to his own: 

"Wha/t do you think I had better db?" 

She was not prepared to have him ask a 
question, and she was nort ready with an 
answer. 

"What would you do in my place?" he 
asked, after waiting for her to answer hds 
firtst question. 

"Don't ask me, Malcom!" cried Dorofthy, 
almost tearfully. 

He bent his head, and in the starlig'h.t saw 
her face moved with unulsua/l excitement. 

"It is true," he began to talk to himself, 
•*it is true, as he i^ys, *the press is -as pow- 
erful as the puilpit in tihese days.' I could 
certainly do as much good that way, as 
any. I feel ate if I could oiise my pen for the 
good of humanity." 

"Yes! Yes!" Dorothy cried, eagierly. 
She spoke as if M^lcom's words had hee-n a 
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great relief ix> her. Then she went on al- 
most passionately. 

"What can you do here, Mlailcfom? You 
can slave yourself to deatih out here with 
this little dhurch and never acoompdish 
much. You oan-not do the cihuroh -work 
amd the writing', too. You will break down 
un-der lit. How can you ever build agiain, 
with the hard times and ©o mamy families 
mfoving away, and wimter coming' on? And 
youT sialary, little as art is, so cru-elly de- 
layed, it is a hiumiliiajtion to keep on this 
narrow, pinched life, wi'th no companion- 
ship to speak of, no money to buy neiw 
books, wi1>h a dead lift on a poor strug-giling 
church tfliat will wear your life out before 
you have reacihed your prdme. I don*<t 
mind for myself, Maldom, you know, it was 
*for better, for wonse, for richer for poor- 
er,' but it seems to me your life will be 
simply thrown away if you remain out 
here. Suoh an offer as this will not come 
to you ag^ain, probably. If I were you — " 

She stopped, and Malcom e»ag^rly waited 
for tihe rest. 

"If I wei^ you,'* Dorothy went on, strong- 
ly, "I would answer tIhe letter at onoe, and 
accept the offer. I want to see you suc- 
ceed in life. I want to haive the world 
know your strength as I do." 

He made no reply, and tihey wailke4 ocn 
a little farther. Then Malcom spoke as if 
aglain reasoning wiith himself. 



I 
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''I certainly couM do as moich giood tlitat 
■w<ay als ajiy." 

Hie Tv^as silenit a^in. They 'had reacbed 
a place where the road brJandbed off to 
T!h« IVnrkb. They turned and went back 
towards the town. Whem they reiached the 
first houses, tihey tooik the street which 
led past the ruins of the church and par- 
soQiag^e. They seemed to do thds without 
saying to etacfti other that tbey wouild. 
Their walk bajck 'had been in silence. 

Wlien they. readhed the corner 
where the churdh and' parsonia^e had 
etood, they stopped and looked at 
the ruins. 

These were mournful, as sudh rudns al- 
ways are. The foundatiion line of the 
church building' looked pitifully small to 
Mialcam as he thiougiht of the litUe con- 
gfregiations that had so often met there for 
worsMp or the prayer service. And still, 
he could not, even there, as he viewed wttiat 
t^eemed like a failure in life, be could mot 
shiit out of his siglht the picture of Dor- 
otihy and 'hdmself as they bad g^ome into the 
church thiat first night of their arrival in 
Oonrad three years before, anid had tiiere 
made together "their sbleimn promise to re- 
deem the lost of Conrad. Were they about 
to break that promiiise, because difficulties 
had come into the struggle? Was it yoB- 
si'ble that they were going to declare them- 
selves beaten dn the attempt to overcome? 
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Were they about to oh«oooe the easy, com- 
forttoWe physical life and shun the agony 
of the spiritual conflict with evil forces? 
Were t/hey about to run aiway from duty as 
oow»rds? Was it duty to remain in CkMi- 
rad? How about his duty to the temper- 
aoioe donflict? If he had amy real sftreng»th 
that way, oug'ht he to abandon the oause 
at this critioal time? Bu»t how oooild Dor- 
othy live this life o^ privation? How could 
he go on vnth his meager salary, huimili- 
ated by being in debt to the tradespeople, 
and diependent for his Idv&ng on the spas- 
modic giving of the church ee that "en- 
dlorsed" Home Missioais, to be sure, but 
left the Hoane Missionary often unpaid or 
the recipient of boxes which ^ometdmes 
were so dearly in the nature of dbarity 
that no self-respecting' m«an couM take 
and use the contents? 

All thiis, and more, crowded into Mal- 
com's mind as he stood there that nigOit 
by the ruinis of his church and home. The 
same thoughts were al^so dn the mind of 
Dorothy, and with it all it seemed, too, 
as if to both of them came a hlali-sup- 
preesed doubt as to the coiuirse Mjalcom 
was on the point of taking. 

"Don't you feel 'that we have tried our 
best to keep that promise we made thiat 
nig*ht in the cftiuirclh?" Dorothy a«ked,as she 
nervously puahed her foot against one of 
the stones at the comer of the foundation. 
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Malcom did not answer at first. Then hfe 
said evasively, as if »he had "been thinking of 
siocDie-thing else: "I'm smre I can do €is 
much vpit^h my pen as I can in a church." 

Dorothy did not look uip or speak for 
soone time. Theai shfe said with rartnher 
eager emp^hasis: 

"Why no>t wriute at once to tihe editor, and 
tell him that you will acceipt his offer? 

"I will," said MalKiofm, in a low tone. 

They sttood a little wthile longer by the 
ruins, and tJhen turned away and yvent 
home. Soineiwhe<re in t'hte great spaces of 
the infinite, to Malcom and Dorottby it al- 
most semed as if a sigh from an angpel of 
light breathed over the sleeping town that 
lay on the blackened surface of the pnairie. 
What they felt was the inner uneasiness of 
spirit that tihe promise they had miade 
three years before had been, if nto-t broken, 
at least not lived out as it might have 
been. In Malcom's heairt as he saad to 
Doirothy, "I will," there was a distinct un- 
certainty of feeling. There was a lack of 
spontaneous joy at his action wbielh he 
knew well enoug*h meant that somewlhere 
he hiad not been true to the best that was 
in hdm. 

Nevertheless, in the morning ihe wroite 
the letter in answer t>o the edi;tor,a<soeptdng 
the position, and asking him to give him 
time to sever his relations with the cOiuroh, 
etc. 
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He took tihe leitter and went out early 
after breakfast to mail it. fie woxild hand 
in his resignatdon ait tihe week-day ohurcSi 
meeting, and write to tihe superinitendeii't 
later in the day. 

He was thinking it €ill over as he neaired 
the main street, when a farm waigK)n djxxre 
up noisily and istopped near (hdm. 

^'Oh, Mr. Kirk, will you come i^bt curt 
to *'Ilhie Forks' with me? Phil is in a ter- 
rible way, and hfate be'en calling for you all 
nigOit!" 

It was M!rs. Barton, and ber t(hln, eager 
face looked down ait MaiLdom ae she sat 
tlhiere looking at him, anxiously. 

Into Madoom Kirk's heart there came a 
distin<ct "shock, almoist as if he had been 
detected in doing a selfish thing*. Here, 
again, was this appeial for help coming* at a 
time when it seemd to him as if thie burden 
he was carrying was too great for him. 

He looked up at Mrs. Barton. 

"Why, certainly, I'll go ri^tot out with 
you," he said, every instiniot of (helpfulnees 
in him rising and going out tJowards tibe 
cry for help. 

Just then, Oarver oaxme walking by. Kirk 
had the letter he was going to post, in his 
hand. 

"Say, Oarver, ynll you mladl ftOws letter for 
me, as you go by the office?" Mialoom asked, 
and Carver eagerly took the letter, more 
than willinig to do Mr. Kirk a favor. 
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M>alco(m at once got up into Iflie wiagK>n 
wifh Mrs. Barton, omd tfliey drove otut of 
tovm napidfly. Oarver stood watcShing them 
a moment, <then 'he turnied and went on 
down the street. At the first aaitooai he 
hesitated, but finally went in. Beftore 
noon, he had gone into "three or four dif- 
ferent saloons that lay beitween him and 
the postoffice, and the letter remadned in 
hdis pockeit forgotten. 

On their way to "The Forks," Mialoom 
leiaiiined from Mrs. Bariton that w(hile Bhllip 
was on his back umuble to leave hds bed, 
one of the farmer boys living on liliie next 
ivuich, had brought out several bottles of 
wihisky and smuggled them into the house. 
The result was that young Barton was hav- 
ing delirium tremens wihile in tlhie terrible 
cooidition oaused by his debaueSh ajt the 
time of the great fire. HHs mother had 
spent a fearful ndght with him, and at 
last, desperate and heart broken, diry-eyed 
bu?t weeping her blood away within, sihe 
had come into town for Kirk. 

"It is all of th-e devil! this drink busd- 
nessl" groaned Malcom, as he went into 
the ihbuse and into the room where Phil 
Barton Jay. 

Never, dn all his life, had Malcom Kirk 
seen such a sight. Barton knew him as 
he oaime dn, and he spoke liis name. Then 
he began to curse in iflue most awful man- 
ner. The loniver part of his body was par- 
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nlyzed, tot his arms moved inoeasaontly, 
and (his heiad rolled back and forth on Iftie 
bed while h>e called on all hell to bl^ast 
every living" creature on earth. 

Maloom puit Mrs. Barton out of the 
room atnd shut the door. iThen for three 
hours he -spent the most trying period he 
had ever known, by the side of a suffering 
and sinful ihuman being. At the end of 
that time, Barton lay quiet, and Malcom 
wias weak and trembling, wet with perspir- 
ation and unnerved as if he had been fac- 
.ing some great peril. The doctor eame 
just as Mjaloom went to tell Mrs. Barton 
that Philip was sleeiping. She had not 
been able to find any physician wihen she 
had gone in that mominig, land had left 
word for one to come out. 

"What is going to bedome of my boy, Mr. 
Kirk?" Mrs. Barton asked as he wals get- 
ting into the doctor's buggy to go back 
with him. 

Malcosn h<ad not the heart to say any- 
thing at first. In,' hi® soul a profound hor- 
ror and a divine dndignaition lagiainst the 
saloon greater than ihe >had ever known, 
had risen. 

At last he isaid: "Mils. Barton, I hope to 
live to see the day when your boy will not 
be near this temptation. The saJioon and 
all it repriesents is an enemy of manikind. 
We will not cease to work, and pray, and 
euffecr untii the ourse of it is removed from 
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(;ur life a« a state." For the tinie, lie had 
f (>rgK>tten he was groing* away. 

"Promise me, Mr. Kirk, that you will do 
what you can for Fhil? There's no one 
living h-e thinks eo anuoh of. 'You saved 
his life. Savie his eoul, too. "Don't give 
him up, will you, Mr. Kirk?" 

Maloom trembled. How could he tell 
this wretched heart-broken woman, liv- 
ing in that desolate, Tuined home that ftie 
had already made Ms plan to leave Con- 
rad. Bhe clung to him as ithe largtest and 
only hope for her boy, that she knew. 
What could he ©ay to h-er? 

-The doctor, who had been listeming aym- 
pathetioally, but in silence, had gathered 
up his reins, a-nd the horses imipatiently 
m'ade a movement to start, ajid still Mial- 
com Kirk said nothing. 

"I know you won't give him up, Mr. Kirk. 
If you don't save hkn, no on« else will. 
Don't you think hte's worth saving?" 

She stood by the buggy and laid her thin, 

wx)rn hand on Maloom's arm. As he looked 

a.t it, he thought of ^me old v-eirses he 

had reAd wihil-e in the seminary, about a 

motther's hands: 

"Not all the ladies in all the lands, 
With riches, and titles, aiid fame. 
Could boast of such beautiful, 8ha]>el7 hands. 
As one that I could name. 

Her hands were without a jeweled ring:. 

And the finfrers were thin and old, 
Bnt a baby's fingers would round them cling. 

More precious than solid gold. 
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My mother has passed this earth away, 
To the land where death cannot be; 

But 1*11 never forget her, as she lay, 
Hands clasped in prayer for me. 

Tih-ey were old veirseis tbat &omie one had 
translated ha&tdly froim a Greirman text, 
but Maloom reanemiibered theim, and t'hey 
oame to him vividly, just now. 

"Of course, I believe he is worth saving," 
said Malcom. 

Mrs. Barton lok>ked up to him again, ap- 
pealingly. 

"You won't give Mm up, will you?" 

"No, I won't give him up," pe5)lied Mal- 
com, but ibe hardly seemed 'to realize wihat 
the words m-eant. Was he not planning 
to go away from all this burden bearing? 
Had he nk>t already written (fhe letter ac- 
cepting the place wihlere he would be free 
to use his pen without this constant strug- 
gle to help the lives of others in this per- 
sonal contact with them? 





CHAPTER Xn. 

THE BATTLE FOR PROHIBITION. 
V 

LL the way back to Oonrad, 
Ihis mind was at war. He 
knew, deep down in his ' 
soul, tha-t he had no joy 
in the ch.ang'e he had 
planned to make. He knew 
Kvell enoug*h that his call 
to fhe ministry did not mean a. ministry 
with the pen, but with the voice, and in the 
personal, living, hand-to-hand touch with 
humanity. 

lie kne<vv it when he said to Dorothy, 
there by the ruins, "I will." He kneiw It 
as he penned the letter that even now he 
supposed, bad started on its eastward 
jonrney. He knervv it as he felt the touch 
of the sforrowful moither's hand on his arm. 
And no reasoning or self-persuasion could 
convince him otherwise, or satisfy him 
that he had made a decision that his con- 
science could approve. 

The doctor (had a patient at the lower 
end of the town near where ithey drove in 
on the 'way back, and Malcom left him 
there and startied to walk home. As he 
wient up the main street, past the saloons. 
Carver came staggering out of one of them. 
The sight of the m:inisiter seemed to 
sober the man a little. He muttered "How 
do, Mr. Kirk," and was shambling on, when 
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he suddenly stopped as if he had (remem- 
bered something, and ran back to Kirk, 
who hiad gfone sadly on, siick at heart cut the 
sight of him. 

"Something of youirs, Mr. Kirk. Letter 
you gaTe me to keep. No trouble to keep 
it. Glad to do favor," Oarver stamaneired, 
his drunken brain pr^oud of his apparent 
servlee to the minister. 

He pulled out the letter Kirk had given 
fadm, and handed it over. Maloom took it 
mechanically, without a word. Carver 
stared at him, and as Kirk walked aiway 
he scratched his head and muttered: 

"Sumpin* wrong with th-e minister, evi- 
dently." He shook his head in perplexity, 
and finally zig-zagged into a saloon to see 
if he could clear up the mystery with a 
fresh drink. 

Malcom thrust the letter down inito his 
pocket, and walked on like one in a dream. 
He went by the jyostoflRce without look- 
ing up. He met several of his parishioners, 
and answered their good day absently. He 
was going over the druggie he had exper- 
ienced when his baby died, only this was a 
new form of it. Nbw, Dorothy was the 
person he was thinking of most. He was 
in the haJbit o»f making uip his own mind 
quickly. If he ever did anything that his 
whole soul couild not rejoice in, he felt 
suispicious of it; he felt suspicious of hifj 
whole motive nofw in leaving Conrad. And 
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P'hilip Barton, — was that soul laid on him 
to rescue? Was it true that he must as- 
sume the saltation of thait partiouliar indi- 
vidual and count ihim one of t(he loet i^uls 
he bad really pledged himsedf to save? And 
this letter, that had come baiok to him, 
was he to take 'the event las a leading" of 
the Spirit 'and interpret it all to mean that 
he w€is not to send it after all? But, Dor- 
othy, how could he ask her to lead the life 
of hiardship she must lead, if they remained 
in this Home Missionary field? (After he 
had gone over all the grounds for going 
or leaving, he oame back to that final ques- 
tion. And his mind was in a tumult. 

He was \vibhin a block of the house, now, 
and still walking on absorbed, wihen some 
one touiched his arm. He looked up and 
saw one of his church mem-bers, one of the 
poorest men in his congregation. 

"How do you do, Mr. Kirk? Wife and I 
have been talking over wihat we could do 
towards helping on the new church par- 
sonage, and we have concluded to give this 
as our shoire." The man handed to Kirk a 
ten dollar bill. "We're sorry it isn't ten 
times as much. Our crtoips failed, you know, 
along with the sickness and Jim's death last 
spring. But we want to do something in 
memory of the boy. His mother, — " the 
man choked up^ land did not finish the sen- 
tence. 

"That was a good sermon you gave us, 
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Mr. Kiric, l«U3t Sanday. It ddd us a world 
of good. We're jprayingf for you at our 
house. God bless your work aimo-ng us." 

The man was gone, and Malcom stood 
there holding the money, and it was im- 
possible for him to prevent his mind from 
tryin-g to guess by what self-denial, hard- 
ship, sacrifice, that .ten dollars had been 
saved. It iwas a little thing, bu«t the 
meeting with his pOor parishioner pro- 
foundly moved him. 

He went on slowly, and had alonosit 
reaohed the ihou«e, when, 'as he turn-ed a 
comer, he came faice to face with the 
superimtendent of his Sunday School. The 
suiperintendent was one of the leading 
temperance workers in Conrad. He had 
been specially active in the w'ork carried on 
in the country districts. He wsls one of 
Malcom's best friends, one of the compara- 
tively few men with whom he often coun- 
selled and one whom he trusted entirely. 

"I've just been to the house, Mr. Kirk, to 
see you. T won't take your time now, but 
I called to tell you that T rwas out at the 
Parker district last night, and the men out 
there want you to come over tomorrow or 
next night, if you can. They've never 
heard you. I'm sure you could do some 
real good work there. It's needed bad 
enougth. The neighborhood ds made u^p of 
young ranchmen who nearly all drinik. If 
you can go, T can send word by one of the 
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men who is driving' out libere tlhde after- 
noon." 

**Tell him I'll go tomorrow," said Maloom, 
in a lo^v voi<?e. 

"All rigiht. Oh, by the way, Mr. Kirk," 
the superintendent had started on, hvut he 
turned <around and came back a st<ep, "it 
may encourage you a little to hear what I 
overheard in front of V<almer's place the 
other day. Valmer was out in front o"f lii« 
saloom and he said to one of his custom- 
er's, *I don't care for all the other prohi- 
bition cranks in Conrad except that 
preacher, Kirk. He has a way of gettdng* 
his church memibers to believe as he does, 
and if they begin to vote that way — ' I 
didn't hear any more, but that bit oi a 
speech ought to be encouraging. We will 
never give up this fight, wisll we, Mr. 
Kirk?" 

"No, we will never give it up," replied 
Malcom with the same feeling a.t heart that 
he had when he said to Mrs. Barton, "No, 
I will never give him (Philip) up." 

He walked slojwly, and Dorothy knew 
the moment he entered the room that 
something unusual bad happened. Malcom 
could never conceal his emotions. 

He took out the letter that Carver had 
given back to him, and hedd dt ouit to 
Dorothy. 

"It has not been mailed. I doubt if it ever 
ougtht 'to 1[>e," he said simply, but ihis face 
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was pale and his lip quivered under his in- 
tense excdtement, for he w^ua stirred deep- 
ly by the events <rf the d-ay. 

**What does it mean?" Dorothy eisked, as 
she took the letter, loofking' at Maloom, and 
letting the letter fall from her hand upon 
the table neai» w\hich she had been sitting'. 

"It means, I think, yes, I am sure, it 
means that I must st€iy here. Neither my 
heiart nor my mind have any reial joy in 
the thought of leaving my work here. 
Dorothy, I cannot leave without seeming,' 
to myself, to my church, to the citizens, to 
all my friends here, to be guilty of running 
away from d>uty because of hardship. I 
cannot persuade myself that the Lord 
wants me to preach wiith my pen. I know 
as well A& if He spoke to me with an au- 
dible voice, that He wants me to speak to 
livdng men in close contact with them, to 
bear their burdens near by, to be one of 
the multitude in the struggle for a better 
world. Especially I do not dare to sil- 
ence the conviction within me that I ought 
to stay by the temperance fight in Kansas 
just now. The Lord has seen fit to use me 
to His glory in this great crisis for th« 
oaAise of h«ome and native land. Dorothy, 
if I were only rich ! If I only had the means 
. to give you what you ought to have 1 " 

The last two sentences were suddenly 
wrung from him as he sat there watching 
Dorothy who had listened in silence, her 
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hands clasped in her Lap, and her face, Mal- 
coim fancied, cold and hard. 

For the first -and the la&t time in Iiis 
life, he was deceived in Dorothy. 

She suddenly lifted her head and miiled, 
while her eyes filled with tears. 

**Do you think, do you think, M«tlcoin, 
that I could ever 'be proud of you a^adn, 
ever feel satisfied if you acted a part thait 
was not true to your conviotions? Do you 
think I married you for your money?" 

"I always knew you never married me 
for my good looks," replied Maloom wi-th a 
smile that revealed inward joy, "and yon 
certadnly did not marry me for my money, 
for I told you at the i,'nne "that I hiadn*t 
any. But, oh, Dorothy, you know how I 
long to do and be everything" to you, don't 
you?" 

"Yes, I know it very well," Dorothy an- 
swered. She had come over to her husband 
and the anxious look on his face had given 
way "to one of relief. 

She had the letter to the Boston editor in 
her hand. Mal^com took it from her. 

"If we are not going to madl thds, w^a^ 
do you think we ought to do with it?" be 
a<sked, looking at the stove sigrnifioantly. 

"Save (the stamip, Malcom," said Dorothy. 
"You may need it if we are not going to 
live in Boston." 

He tore off the comer of the envelope 
w^here the stamp was, and opened' the 
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stove door aand threw the letter into the 
fire. 

"So thiait settles it^" siaid MadcOm, grave- 
ly. There vras a pause in the little room. 
"I feel better," he added, looMng steadily 
at Mb wife. 

"Do you?" said Dorothy, g-ently. She 
kdssed him, and they both seemed to re- 
memlber their promise made in the little 
church. Dorothy knew 'well enougih that 
tor a man like Malcom to do anything^ that 
in the smallest degree contradicted his con- 
victions, meant, for him, contanuial torture 
of mind. The minute she saw that his 
aiction in leaving" Conrad meant that sort 
of moral conflict, she knew there w^as only 
one oourse open to them, and that was to 
stay in Conrad and battle out the life that 
duty called them to live there. 

In all Ihis, nothing" but the great and 
trustful love they felt for each other, made 
possible such a complete and unquestion- 
ing" chang'e of plans that affected their 
whole future. Malcom would not have 
been the man he was if he had not felt 
constrained to stay in Conrad. Dorothy 
would not have been the woman she was, 
if, onoe seeing^ that her husband's 
moral strength depended on this decision, 
she had attempted to argue him out of it, 
or had failed to accept the situation cheer- 
fully and once for all. 

So then, these two children of the All 
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that little room in wonderful power, as 
He always is after a temptation and an 
overooming. "We shall have to build this 
church without outside help. You know 
what my views are aibout raising* money 
by means of fairs and suppers. I think the 
Lord will show us a better way. We are 
all poor together. I do not need to say 
that I am willing to share this struggle 
with you. We are not only going to build 
a house of wood in which to worship, but 
a church of Jesus which has for its habit- 
ation the throne of a human soul. This 
saloon," Malcom paused, and in the silence 
every one could hear through the tlhin 
wall the noise in the other room; "this 
saloon represents a destructive force that 
we as a church must, by God's grace, over- 
come. How much do we value the church? 
Are we ready to sacrifice, to go without 
scone necessities even, to build up the 
Kingdom aiJd destroy the works of the 
devil? If we are, we can overcome. We 
can build our church and grow into a 
power. Let us believe in the power of the 
Spirit and go on in His might.'* 

During the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, Malcom had great encouragement 
in his plans for building. He boldly went 
to several of the business men in Oonrad, 
men wlio were not ohurich members, and 
asked them to help. Ttej did eo, and in 
many cases, came to him before he went 
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to them and volunteered assistance, nthe 
spirit of prayer pervaded the eittire 
church. Before spring almost enougrh 
money had been raised to build a larger 
structure than the one that bad been 
burned. 

Before that time, however, the temper- 
ance agitation had grown into a grea/t tide 
of feeling in Conrad. Dorothy never for- 
got the evening Malcoon came in and with 
a glow in his face that transformed it, ex- 
claimed: 

"A telegram just received says the legis- 
lature today, by the necessary two-thirds 
vote, passed the resolution to submit a 
prohibitory amendment to the constitu- 
tion! I never cheered for the legislature 
before, but I propose three cheers, three 
tiones three, right away!" 

Out on the main street tftiat night the 
temperance people built an immense bon- 
fire. The band oame out and played, and 
there were speeches and temperance song^s. 
One of the best speeches was by Malcom 
Kirk. He called attention during it, to the 
fact that the battle had only just begun, 
tliat there were nearly two years yet be- 
fore the people would be called on to vote 
on the amendment. All the time he was 
speaking he was conscious that outside 
the enthusiastic circle of temperance and 
Christian people was the whisky element, 
sullen, angry, surprised at the action of 
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the legislature, venomous, just beginninig 
to stir itself for the two yfear's struggle. 
It seemed to Malcom thjut he could even 
that night prophesy, in some degree, the 
Satanic character of the conflict that made 
Conrad one of the fler<oest centers of the 
figOit. 

But he Tvias right in saying that the bat- 
tle had only just begun by the act of the 
legislature. The weeks and months that 
foUcywed witnessed some wonderful scenes 
in Conrad. Now the ivomen of Conrad be- 
gan to show their power as they had al- 
ready been a constant influence for years, 

Dorothy suddenly assuTQed a place she 
once would never have dared to take. The 
women in all the other churches recogniz- 
ing her ability came to her and insisted 
that she take the presidency of the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union that had 
been organized a short time before. She 
did so, at first with fear and trembling, 
then with a brave, joyful confidence that 
amazed her and her husband, but the 
Lord was leading her. 

The time passed, and tihe election day 
drew near. Night after night before that 
eventful day when the people of the state 
were to vote on the question of saloon or 
no saloon in their commonwealth, the 
woman's union held street prayer meet- 
ings in front of the saloons. Dorothy 
worked and prayed incessantly. Her 
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grealt beauty, spiritualized by her suffer- 
ing, had wonderful influence. Many a 
young" ranohman went away from those 
prayer meetings vowing to vote for the 
amendment. IKhe saloon men would come 
to the doors of their places and eye the 
groups of kneeling mothers and wives in 
sullen amazement. They had cause to 
fear for their unholy traffic when the 
women of the state were thus on their 
knees, calling on God and heaven to help 
the cause of "Home and Native Land." 

The afternoon of that election day, Mal- 
oom was suddenly called out to "The 
Porks" to see PJhilip Barton. He had been 
steadily failing during those two years, 
and Mrs. Barton sent for Kirk in haste 
and he went supposing it might be for the 
last time. 

It was after dark before he came baick 
to Conrad. Philip Barton had died tlhat 
afternoon, unconscious at last of the 
prayer that Malcom had offered by the side 
of his heart broken mother. 

"God of mercy," cried Malcom, as he en- 
tered the street that night, "Grant that 
this day's work in our state has killed the 
power of this enemy that has killed this 
boy and broken this mother's life!" 

The election was over, but no one oould 
predict the result. As Malcom came up 
the street, it was crowded with men and 
women. The Christian Temperance Union 
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had been at work all day. It bad served a 
free lunch to all the voters, and nov7 was 
holding' a prayer meeting* in front oi Val- 
mer's place. 

The crowd filled the wide street and 
overflowed the broad sidewalks. Free 
whisky had flowed all day. The crowd 
was full of men who had been drinking", 
and they were now in a condition to quar- 
rel. 

I>orothy was kneeling in the center of 
the women. Malcam forced his way up to 
the edge of the sidewalk in front of the 
saloon. He had never loved his wife as he 
loved her now. Her face was glorified by 
the Spirit's work within. He was con- 
scious of an unusual disturbance behind 
him, coming from the saloon. There 
were shouts and oaths, and a pistol shot. 
But still he continued to gaze at Dorothy, 
who as calmly as if in her own room, 
kneeled there while the confusion in front 
of the sialoon increased. And never again 
in all his life, vdll Malcom Kirk feel the 
Satanic venom he felt that night in the 
rum power which on that eventful day 
faced the prayers and the hornets of the 
women of Kansas. 
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BAiRLY twemty years 

vv^u/yzj>' I ^ had gx)ne by, sinoe tlia«t 

>^}SW^ i 1 nig^ht of -the election, 

/f)^^ w?ben Dorothy bad kn-eeled 

Vy/j[(\\\ dn front of Valmier's saloon, 

in fthe onain (Street oi 
Oonrad, wlhen one 
evening' a weM-dreesed, 
distingoiiaihed looiklng 
■gantleiman stepped out 
of the west-bound express upon -the plat- 
form. 

"Does Mr. Kirk live where he used to?" 
he asked of one of the loungers at the 
station. 

"Yes, he lives up by the church," was the 
answer. 

The stranger went on down the main 
street looking about him curiously, and 
finally stopped in front of a comfortable- 
looking house close by a good-sized church 
building. 

He went up the short board walk and 
rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a gdrl about 
nineteen years of age, a girl with a gretUt 
profusion of heavy, brown hair, and a face 
that people had to look at twice before 
they knew whether she was what is gen- 
erally called "pretty," or not. 
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'Is your father at home?" asked the 
gentleman, smiling'. 

"I don't know. Will you come in? Thait 
is, unless you have something to sell. And 
then I am sure father is out." She said it 
without the least appearance of bedng pert 
or rude. 

"I haven't anything to sell," replied the 
stranger, laugihing, "I aim George Wilson, 
one of your father's old olassmates in Her- 
mon, and he — " 

"Come rigfhlt in," soAd the girl. "Anyone 
from Herman is 'welcome. I've heard father 
speak of you often." 

"This is Faith, is it?" he asked, as he 
entered a pleasant sitting room. 

"Yes, sir," she answered shyly. "Ex- 
cuse me, ril call father." 

She went out of the room, and the Rev. 
George Wilson, of the famous Institution- 
al Church of Boston, looked around him 
and his look was full of the most absorbing 
interest. 

What he felt and thought can, perhaps, 
best be told in a letter which he wrote 
home two dayts afterwards, while sitting in 
the gnest chamiber of the parsonage. The 
letter threw much light on the events of 
the past twenty years and is of value as 
coming from one who saw Malcom Kirk 
and his family at this time, both as a 
friend, and also as an intensely interested 
spectator of a very remarkable life. 
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*I am sitting in Malcom Kirk*s house,** 
the letter began, "and it is difficult for me 
to realize all that that fact means. There 
is no question in my mind that Kirk is, in 
some ways, one of the most remarkable 
ministers in this country, and yet he and 
his talented wife have remained in this 
comparatively obscure pflace for over 
twenty years, working quietly and v^thout 
ostentation, vdth some most astonishing 
results, until lately unheard of by the 
churches in the east. 

"Since I was in Conrad about tiwenty 
years ago, great changes have occurred in 
the state. Perhaps the greatest change 
of all has been the prohibitory amendment 
to the constitution. Every one knows that 
the election on the legislature's act to sul> 
mit the amendment, resulted in an affirm- 
ative vote. Every one alsa knows that 
the people have never reversed that de- 
cision, and it seems probable that they 
never will. 

"You will also remember what an excite- 
ment was caused by one event in Conrad 
at the close of that famous election day. I 
listened to the story from Kirk's own lips, 
and it was as exciting as any novel I ever 
read. 

"He had been called out of town on the 
afternoon of that day to see a young man 
who died of the effects of a, drunken de- 
baiiLCh,and as he came black toOonTCtdiutSie 
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evening, his wife was kneeling in the cen- 
ter of a group of other women, holding a 
prayer meeting in front oif one of the most 
notorious saloons then in Conrad. 

"He had only just come to the place 
when a great disturbance broke out in 
•the saloon behind him. Some one broke 
through the crowd and attempted to throw 
a battle of vitriol at Mrs. Kirk. It was 
afterwards shown that the mian was crazy 
vdth drink, and awfully excited by the 
events of the day. He was only partly 
successful in his horrible attempt. Mrs. 
Kirk*s face was burned on one side, but a 
man by the name of Carver, who had been 
drinking, but was sober enough to real- 
ize what was going on, grappled with the 
other and took away the bottle, receiving 
dreadful burns in dodng so. This man is 
now the sexton in Mr. Kirk's church, a 
devout, sincere Christian, and a good exam- 
ple, so-Kirk says, of hundreds of men who 
will remain sober if the saloon is taken 
away and the oondtant temptation to 
drink is absent. And so far as I can ob- 
serve, he is decidedly right in his belief. 

"Well, Mrs. Kirk has recovered from 
those injuries, and her beauty of face, 
which Is still remarkable, is nkarred only 
by a scar which gives her, to all who know 
her history, an added interest. The affair 
created an intense feeling here for a long 
time. Nothing so terrible had been known 
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since that attempt to disfigure Mrs. (Cole- 
man, of Marville, Canada, while marching 
with other women in a temperance pro- 
cession. The event opened many people's 
eyes to the Satanic power of the drink 
evil. It was only one out of countless 
events where the whisky element has stood 
for the greatest crim^is, and for which it 
must answer heavily at the judigment bar 
of a long-suffering God. 

"It is difficult for me to write of Mai- 
com Kirk, without seeming to exaggerate 
and over-emphasize Ms work. I want "bo 
speak of his beautiful family, which is a 
part of the befit par^t of this ivestem toiwn. 

"Mrs. Kirk has developed into a woman 
of rare power in all the church and social 
life of the place. Years ago, the women 
here recognized her ability as a leader, by 
miaking her president of the Christian 
Temperance Union. It was largely through 
her efforts that the townsHip polled a very 
heavy vote for the amendment. She has 
thrown all her rare talents as a gifted 
musician, aplso, into tbe redemption of the 
town, with the result that no woman has 
such an influence as she has on all the 
young thoughtless life that has crowded 
in here during the town's rapid growth in 
the years of eighty six and seven. 

"There are three children, two boys, 
named Gilbert and Hermion, and a girl, the 
oldest child, named ITaith, The boys are 
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bright, handsome fellows, and take after 
the mother. Oilbert is seventeen, and 
Hermon fiitbeen. Faith, whb fls neiarly nine- 
teen, is like her father. I have not yet 
been able to tell whether she is what you 
women would call *pretty,' or not, but she 
is one of the most interesting individual 
girls I ever met. She is fond of trying 
experiments, and resembles her father in 
that respect. She wants to knoiw and feel 
things for herself, and iis passionately fond 
of dodng for other people. I begin to gfeit 
the impression that she is thoroughly un- 
selfish, and that she has the making of a 
renfarkably useful woman. But I predict 
for her soone trying experiences. Shie is 
one of those girls who would make her 
father and mother anxious for her future, 
if it were not for the fact that they and 
herself are Christian in their whole nature. 
That is the salvation of such a g^rl as 
Faith, and Mr. and Mrs. Kirk seem to be 
peacefully sure of that fact. All of the 
children are members of the church, and 
all three of them are very evidently proud 
of their father and of what he has done. 
"You ask, what has Maloom Kirk done? 

"In the first place, in spite of what 
seemed like impossitbilities, he succeeded 
years ago in building a church and par- 
sonage, both of which had been burned 
down, it ifi supposed, by the whisky men 
during the fight which went on before the 
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amiendment was carried. The cSiurch is a 
comfortable structure, seating three or 
four hundred people, with several clasfi 
rooms attached. The parsonag-e is a good 
house of eight rooms, fairly well fur- 
nished, although Kirk*s peculiar habits of 
generosity have not permitted anything 
approaching luxury even in the slightest 
degree. 

"But the building of the church and par- 
sonage is dn one sense the very smallest 
thing that Kirk has done. It is not too 
much to say that he and his wife have rev- 
olutionized the moral life of this whole 
town. When they came here about twen- 
ty years ago, they found a community odf 
fifteen hundred people. A great amount 
of lawless, thoughtless life crowded the 
saloons, the dance houses, the ch^ap re- 
sorts of amusement. Kirk and his wife, 
after passing through an experience of 
great suffering and temptation, most of 
which has always been unknown even to 
their own peoiple, came out of their afflic- 
tion with astonishing power over the life 
of the place. There is no question that 
the very thinking of the people here is 
shaped by Malcom Kirk's Christianity. 
The promise he and his wife made whetn 
they came here, has been constantly in 
mind. The number of lost men and boys 
who have been attracted to Kirk's loan- 
istry and to Mrs. Kirk's singing and play- 
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ing, and led to Christ, is anvazingr. Even 
the business and political life of the town 
has been shaped by Kirk's purpose in life. 
That means a great deal, as any one will 
acknowledge. This fact, however, is shown 
by the common allui^ons to Conrad by 
other towns. They speak of it as *Kirk- 
vtille.' A higher compliment to a man's 
influence it would be difficult to find. 

"It is, of course, still true tbat the devil 
does business in Conrad. Kirk has told 
me that the whisky men have never ceased 
from the day they were driven out of Con- 
rad, to attempt to come back in some 
form, and carry on their work. At the 
present time he tells me th<at through 
failure on the part of the officers of tihe 
law to enforce the law, the whisky men 
have grown bold and opened several places. 
He is rigbt now in the midst of the old 
struggle agiain. Thiis time it is a strug- 
gle with sta»te and county officials who 
have broken their oaths of office. It is 
the same struggle in another form; At the 
bottom of the whisky business in any 
state, whether it has a pro'hibitory statute 
or not, is the incentive of gfreat financial 
returns for a very little real labor, and 
also the liuman passion for drink, two 
things which Kirk says must be recognized 
by the temperance people and always reck- 
oned upon in the problem of temperance. 

'It remains therefore to be said, that 
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so far as Kirk and his wife are concerned, 
the contest they begian here, the battle 
they entered for victory over the vi^orld, 
still goes on. Is there a place in the vsrorld 
where a Christian may ceafee from figrht- 
ing the grood fight of the faith? But I 
am profoundly touched by the extent of 
overcoming to be seen in this place. I 
have been unable to silence the question, 
*What if every minister as he entered a 
new place, no m'atter haw small or diffi- 
cult, entered it with a passion like Kirk's 
to redeem the lost part of it, and bring it 
back to God?' I kno(w this much is true 
of the work done here. There has been 
no unusual excitement and no extraordin- 
ary means employed to produce the aston- 
ishing results. There is no question that 
Kirk has certain qualities that have helped 
him. His voice is, as i/t always was, a fine 
instrument. He knows how to talk to 
people, and he writes uncomononly well. 
But, on the other hand, he is still awk- 
ward, homely of appearance, and by no 
means always at his best. He loves people. 
He longs, as Paul did, for the salvation of 
the world. Amd there lies the secret of his 
work. It is nothing which other men may 
not also have. I don't know a minister in 
our churiches anywhere who might not 
claim all that Malcoan Kirk and his vdfe 
have claimed. They have overcame the 
world by means of their love, by following 
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the plain path of duty at the cost of suf- 
fering, by no-t pleasing themselves. They 
are still engaged in the struggle. It will 
never cease this side of death and para- 
dise. But I vfv&h that every pastor and 
every church might come here and see 
what has been done and what the future 
seems certain to record. The most malig- 
nant forces of evil have evidently arrayed 
themselves against Kirk and his wife and 
so far these two have overoome them all. 
Heaven has won the victory out here and 
I do not know why it should not do so 
everywhere. Do we want the world to 
be saved? Do we have a passion to save 
it? Do we put the Kingdom first? If we 
did, should we not see the results every- 
where that we see here? I shall return 
hiome from my visit to Malcom Kirk witb 
that question soun>dfing in miy heart." 

There was one brief allusion in this let- 
ter whi<jh meant even more th'an Wilson 
knew. It was his allu^sion to what he 
called Malcom Kirk's **i>ex;uliar habits of 
generosity." Indirectly theise led to 
events which have to do with this history 
of the human conflict against sin, and in- 
volved in that growing conflict all the 
members of Kirk's family, 

A few days after Wilson's departure, 
Faith and her motbher were sitting to- 
gether in the "common room," as Faith 
called it, the rooom that the family used 
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for dining and sitting* room tog^her. 
Dorothy was sewing', and Faith was help- 
ing her with some work on the boy's fiuits. 

It was aboiit 11 o'clock in the morning*, 
and Maleom Kirk was up stairs in his 
study. The boys were at school, and 
Faith, who had finished the high school, 
had been staying at home for two years 
helping her mother. 

"Mother, how does Gilbert manage to 
tear his coat across the baKjk like that?" 
asked Faith holding up that garment and 
looking at it with grave astonishment. 

I>orothy could not help soniling, although 
the next ins-tant she sighed a little. 

"He said one of the boys pushed him 
against a wire fence last Saturday while 
they were out fishing near the Forks." 

"Well, the boy that did it ooight to be 
made to wear it after I have mended it. 
That would be *making the punishment fit 
the crime,' " said Faith, as she stabbed the 
back of the coat with a big needle and be- 
gan turning over a basket to find some 
thread. 

"I'm sorry Gilbert hasn't a beliter suit," 
said Dorothy, gravely. "He must try to 
geit along with it this fall, any way. Mend 
it as carefully as you can. Faith." 

"Yes, ma'am," replied Faith. "I am try- 
ing to find something besides white silk. 
At the same time, mother, don't you think 
white silk on a black back-gnound would 
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be a warning to Gilbert not to get his 
coat torn again?" 

Mrs. Kirk laughed, and before she oould 
answer, the bell rang. 

Faith put aside the work and went to the 
door. 

"Oan I see Mr. Kirk?" asked a voice that 
Dorothy recognized at once. 

"No," said Faith decidedly. "Father is 
in his study writing, and he ought not to 
be disturbed." 

"But he told me to call today, and I want 
to see him very much." 

"Did he tell you to call this morning?" 

"Well, — no — 'he said toda,y. But I couldn't 
come at any other time." 

There was silence a moment, while Faith 
stood holding the d'oor uncertainly, but 
©till resoQutely blocking the entrance. 

Malcom Kirk oame out of his study at \he 
top of the upper hall. "Is that Mr. Barnes, 
Faith? Tell him to come up." 

Faith at once stepped aside, and a shaib- 
by-looking man came in. As he passed 
the door of the sitting rooim, he bowed 
clumsily, and said, "Good morning, Mrs. 
Kirk." Then he stumbled noisily up stairs 
and entereid Malcom's study. The door 
closed, and Faith went back to her work. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

■iS ahe picked up t^e coat she 
waa looking at h*r mother 
closely, and could see tihai 
she waa troubled. 

"Mother," said Faibh, 
suddenly. "I don't think 
pec^le ought to impose oa father 
the way they do. They know he would 
take everything he has and give it away, 
if we didn't prevent him, and tbey just 
Impose on his greiat-hearted generoeity. 
And you and the boya have to suffer for 
it." 

"Hush, Faith!. Your father doea wbat 
seems to him the wise and Obriatian thing 
to do. It is true that everybody in the 
connty cornea to him for help. But that 
is wbat makes bis work what it is. There 
is no one else they think of that way." 
Dorothy spoke with the pride of twenty- 
flve years' eompanionahlp with the man of 
her choice. She loved him now with deep- 
er, truer devotion than she had ever known 
in her younger days. 

Faith was silent a moment. "But how 
can father afford to give money to peo- 
ple? I don't think he oug'ht to." 

Dorothy did not answer at once. 

"If people need the help of money more 
than anything else, how else sh«ll we help 
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them? Sympathy and prayers don't seem 
to be enough in such cases." 

"I think father might make Mr, Barnes 
a present of a box of soap," said Fttith. 
"I am sure he needs that as much as the 
five dollars he has come to beg for.'* 

"They are very poor," sighed Dorothy. 

"So are we," replied Faith. "Qr we shall 
be, if we always give to everybody." 

Dorothy did not answer this, and Faith 
picked up the coat and worked on in sil- 
ence. She was evidently planning some- 
thing serious in her mind. It was not the 
first time she had ventured to remonstrate 
about the habit her father had of helping 
all sorts of people. Until a few years 
past, Dorothy had not allowed a thought 
of the matter to disturb her. Malcom's 
salary w^as very small, still. The most 
rigid economy was necessary to keep the 
family expenses within the income. The 
annual income from his writings now 
amounted to about five Ixundred dollars, 
but a large part of it was given away, and 
Dorothy faced increasing difficulty each 
year in managing the household finances. 

The study door opened, and Malcom and 
his visitor came down stairs. 

"I am going out for a little while, Dor- 
othy. Mrs. Barnes is very sick, and I am 
going over there. Don't wait dinner for 
me, if I'm not back before half past 
twelve." 
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He kissed his wife and went out. Faith 
and her mother watched the tall heavy 
figure go out of the yard with the unat- 
tractive Barnes shamrbling after him. 
Malcom was growing gray, but he was 
erect and vigorous, in his prime, and to 
these two women watching him out of the 
window, he was the best man in the 
world. 

*Td like to see any one say anything 
agains.t father!" said Faith decidedly, 
while an unusual tear came into her eyes. 
At the same time her mother and herself 
were wondering how Malcom ever found 
time to write his sermons or anything 
else. 

Faith stole up to the study and looked 
at the loose leaves of the sermon on the 
father's desk. The lasit words he had 
written were a quotation: "Whoso giv 
eth to the poor, lendeth unto the Lord." 

"Dear old father," said Faith softly. 
"I'd better let the Lord rebuke him. At 
the same time we've got to live. Here I 
am a woman grown and earning no bread, 
and the boys want to go to college, and 
mother saving every cent — " 

(She went off to her own room that af- 
ternoon and brooded. When Faith brood- 
ed, something happened. And it was not 
altogether a surprise to Dorothy when a 
few days afterwards, Faith announced her 
decision: 
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"Mother, I have made up my mind to go 
away and earn something for the family. 
IVe tried every possible place here, and 
you know horn it is." 

Dorothy looked at the grirl gravely, but 
did not say anything. 

"I have been writing to Grace HoUey, 
who went to Chicago a year agt) to learn 
re-touching in KefCen's studio. She is 
earning as high as seventeen and eighteen 
dollars a week. She says there will be a 
vacancy there soon, and if I apply at once 
I may get the place. You know I have 
learned retouching hercy all they can 
teach me, and I like it. Mouther, I can't 
stand it any longer to remain here at 
home doing nothing. The boys will soon 
want to gt) to college. I never cared aboujt 
it. I want to be a photographer, or an 
architect or a paper-hanger or something 
useful. If father can spare enough m^oney 
to get me started, I can be in a position 
before the year is out to help the family. 
We never can break father of his hfabits of 
helping everybody, and I want to be self- 
supporting and help the rest, too." 

This was a long speech for Faith to 
make, but it was the beginning of several 
family conferences, and the end of it all 
was that one day in winter of that year. 
Faith and her father went down to the 
station and Faith took the express for 
Chicago. The arrangements had all been 
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completed for her to enter the studio, 
where she was to receive eight dollars a 
week to begin with, and promise of 
rapid increase if the work was sat- 
isfactory. 

"Good bye, father. Don't give away 
your overcoat before you giet home, will 
you?" Paith called out of the window, as 
the train started. 

Malcom Kirk smiled and waved his hand. 
Then he ran along the platform and hand- 
ed up an envelope to Faith. She managed 
to kiss his hand as she took the envelope, 
and then leaned "back in her seat and 
cried. 

When she opened the envelope, a check 
for $25 dropped ou>t. 

"This is a *Youth's Companion,' my dear. 
You will find it good company on the road. 
Your father." This was written hastily 
in a note with the check. Faith under- 
stood it was the price of a story Malcom 
had written for the Companion that fall. 
She tucked the check into her purse and 
cried harder than ever. 

But when she found herself in Chicago 
next morning, she set herself resolutely 
and with courage, toward her new life. 

The work in the studio was extremely 
interesting to her. Her letters to the 
])eople at home were very entertaining, 
nnd even funny. But after she had been 
ill the city a few months, she was obliged 
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to face a serious condition, one that she 
had not anticipated. 

In the first place, it cost her nearly 
every cent of the eight dollars a week to 
live. But eeonoimize as she would, afteir 
counting- out reat, and fuel, and lighi:, 
with what her clothes and car fare cost, 
with everything that must enter into the 
account of daily existence, she had very 
little left when Sunday came. 

One day she realized, with a shock, that 
she had been obliged to draw on the $25 
check. She had used all the money her 
father had been able to sp*are. The work 
in the studio had for several weeks been 
piece work, and it happened thai business 
was dull, and several weeks she had been 
able to earn less than five dollars. 

Then oame a crisis that she had not 
counted on. The studio changed hands, 
and the new proprietor began to cut 
down expenses and dismiss some of the 
retouchers. Faith was one of the latest 
arrivals, and one evening as she came 
down to the office from the little work 
shop under the roof, she was notified that 
her services would not be wanted after the 
next week. 

She went out of the studio and instead of 
taking the car as she usually was obliged 
to do on account of the distance to her 
room, she walked on until she was at the 
comer of Madison and Sta,te streets. 
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She plunged througrh that boiling crowd 
of humanity, and started to walk up State 
street the four miles that yet lay between 
her and her room. And as she walked on, 
she was deeply thinking of wha-t she would 
do. The idea of writing home for money 
was so distasteful, that she could not bear 
to entertain it. Her lips closed firmly, 
and she said to herself: "I never will do it 
while I can live* I have made a failure 
out of it so far here, but I can't burden 
father and mother right now. I know 
how matters are going at home with all 
the expense there, and Hermon's illness 
last month. IN'o, no. I started out to be a 
bread-winner. I must earn my own liv- 
ing." 

She was suddenly brought to a stop by a 
crowd that filled up the sidewalk in front 
of a large window. There was a picture 
on exhibition there, and Faith, after run- 
ning into one or two people, seeing what 
was the object of attraction, stopped her- 
self, and gradually was pushed up to the 
window as" the crowd went and came. 

It was an oil painting with life-size figp- 
ures, representing the deck of an ocean 
steamer. A man was holding a baby in his 
arms, and the baby was looking up into 
the man's face and smiling. The title of 
the picture in gilt letters on the frame 
was simply "Motherless." 

It was one of those pictures that appeal 
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to a common humanity, and the crowd on 
the sidewalk was irresistibly drawn to it. 
But the effect on Faith was eleotrical. As 
soon as she had seen the face of the man 
on the canvas, she exclaimed aloud! "Why, 
that's father!" 

Those nearest her looked at her in sur- 
prise. She checked herself and was silent. 
But there before her was the likeness of 
Malcom Kirk as she had seen him in the 
sketch her mother had often shoiwn her. 
And the story of the baby whose mother 
had died in mid ocean, was familiar to all 
the children at home. 

She looked at the corner otf the canvas 
and saw the artist's name, Francis Ral- 
eigh. A card in the window announced 
the fact that the picture was sold, and 
that the artfst's studio was in one of the 
n-erw blocks on Randolph street. 

Faith slowly pushed out of the crowd 
and went on her way. But the picture 
affected her deeply. The sight o(f the 
dear father protecting that motherless 
baby made her cry. And it also strengfth- 
ened her purpose not to appeal for finan- 
cial help from home. She could not have 
told why that feeling accompanied her 
sight of tbe picture. But it did, and she 
determined that she would make every 
effort to support herself without help 
from home. 

The end of the following week found her 
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without a place, and as she came away 
from the studio tha-t Saturday evening", 
she realized, as never before in her life, 
what it niea,nt to a girl without any 
friends or a hom-e, to face a great city 
without work or means. She knew that 
she could g-o home at any time, or get help 
from that source if she asked for it. But 
how about the great army of unemployed 
that had not even that resort? She shiv- 
ered as she turned down towards the great 
artery of the city's human traffic and was 
swept along with it. 

She went up by the window where the 
picture was still on exhibition, and there 
was the usual crowd in front of it. 

She stopped 'again and looked hiingrily 
at it. It was like getting a glimpse into the 
dear home circle in the parsonage at Con- 
rad. 

It was, perhaps, a little strange that she 
had not entertained the idea of calling 
at Rialeig^*s studio and telling him that 
she was the daughter of his subject in the 
picture. But Faith was very shy in some 
ways, and she simply never thought of 
trying to meet the artist. 

As she stood there this Saturday night, 
two men in the crowd were talking about 
the picture. They stood so near her that 
she could not help hearing what they said. 

"It seems too bad to take the picture 
out of the window," 
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"We oan leave it there lanotheir wedc.** 

"When do you start west?" 

"The last of next month." 

"Better leave it here till then." 

"I think so, too. But what a force it 
has, Malcom." 

Faith started at the familiar name, and 
looked up. 

The man who spoke was a middle-aged, 
gray-be«irded gentleman, and the man 
whoon he called "Malcom" was, perhaps, 
twentv-five years old, a stalwart, fine- 
looking fellow, with something in his face 
that made Eaith puzzle over something 
foreign there. For an instant their eyes 
met. Then Faith blushed and moved back 
out of the crowd, and went on. She did 
not look back, but she seemed to feel that 
the two gentlemen were looking after her. 

"They are the persons who have boughit 
the picture and will take it away," she 
said as she walked along. She was sad at 
the thought, for she had come to cherish 
the look at the father's face which she had 
enjoyed every day since she first saw it 
there. 

During the next few weeks Faith had an 
experience that tried her as she had 
never been tried. 

She visited scores of photographers* 
studios to get piece work. In some of 
them she would find waiting a dozen girls 
all on the same errand. She proved the 
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value oi her work on several occasions, 
for she bad learned to do the retouching" 
in a superior manner, and still, work as 
hard as she would, the orders she could 
get did not equal her expenses which she 
had reduced to the loiwest possible figures. 

She came back to her room one day, af- 
ter an unsuccessful application for orders 
in twenty places, thoroughly tired, for she 
had walked a good many miles, and the 
streets were running over with mud and 
snow. 

fihe counted over her money, and, for the 
first time, realized that she had reached 
the end. She was determined not to run 
in debt, although her landlady in the 
flat had been very kind. 

She went down to a little news stand 
on the comer and bought an evening 
paper and looked over the wilderness of 
"wants," and wondered how, in a city like 
that, any one ever found anything to do. 
She envied the butcher's boy who was just 
coming out a market near by, and thought 
of asking him how he managed to get his 
position, while so many boys were prob- 
ably without any. 

She took the paper to her room and 
finally settled on one advertisement as 
offering a possible chance for her. 

She had made up her mind for several 
weeks that she could not make a living by 
retouching. 
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"111 do it," she said, with a faint fluah of 
eolor in her face. "I wonder what mother 
would say!" 

Th« advertisemen't was ae follows: 

rjrr ANTED— An American grlrl to do cooking 
^^ and general housework. Wages satisfac- 
tory. Apply, with references, to No. — ., Ellis 
Avenue. 

"If I can get four dollars a week with 
my board, I can save nearly every oent of 
It," said Faith, resolutely. "And mother 
taught me' how to cook. I am sure it is 
as honorable a way to earn a living, as 
working in a store." 

There was a bit of adventure in it, also, 
thfet attracted her. The thought of Dor- 
othy Gilbert's daughter working out as a 
"hired girl," gave Paith something of a 
surprise at herself, but it was a part of 
her love of experiments that made pos- 
sible the strange experience she was now 
about to know. 

She went to the stiudio eiarly iMondiay mom^ 
ing and secured good references. iPor the 
rest she said she would frankly ask the' 
people to try her for a week, at least, and 
then employ her for what she could do. 

She took a Cottage Grove Avenue car, 
and went directly to the numiber on Ellis 
avenue. It was a large house with a ver- 
anda on three sides. She went around to 
the side entrance and, mounting the stepe, 
ranig the bell, her he*rt trembling a little 
as she did so. 




CHAPTER XV. 
FAITH BECOMES A " HIBED GIBL. " 

3EN the door opened, there 
stood, facing' Faith, a good- 
looking, well-dressed woman 
who was, evidently, the mis- 
tress of the house. 

"I have come in answer to. 
your advertisement, ma'am," 
said Faith, slowly. She was 
unexpectedly embarrassed by the woman's 
silent look. 
"Will you come in?'* 
The woman pointed to a chair, and 
Faith sat down. It was the dining room, 
a fine large room, evidently well kept. 

"My name is Faith Kirk. I have been at 
work as "k re-toucher in Keffen's studio, 
and here are some references from that 
place." 

Faith handed them out, and the woman 
took them and carefully read them. While 
she was reading. Faith looked about, shyly 
but observantly. She liked the appear- 
ance of the house. 

"Have you ever worked out in the city?" 
asked the woman suddenly, as she finished 
the references. 

"'No, ma'am. I came here to work in the 
studio, and lost my position there, owing 
to a reduction of hands." 
"Can you cook?" 
"Yes, ma'am," replied Faith, modestly. 
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*And do the housework for a family of 
four? There are my husband, and my son 
and daughter." 

"I think I can do it. I am sure I can. I 
am strong and well." Faith spoke with 
some pride, for whether she had her 
mother's beauty or not, she had inh-erited 
her parents' splendid physique. 

The woman of the house looked at her in 
some hesitation. 

"I don't know you at all," she finally 
said. 

"No, ma'am. I don't know you, either." 
Faith said it without the least appearance 
of being impertinent, and after the fash- 
ion of Malcom Kirk she looked straight in 
the other's eyes as she spoke. 

The waman colored at first, and then 
smiled a little. 

"It does seem to be aibout an even 
thing, doesn't it? Well, the references are 
good as f>ar as they go. Would you come 
for a week on trial? I have generally 
hired my help in that way." 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"I am willing to pay three and a half a 
week if you can do the cooking. Or even 
four dollars, if you can do all the work 
satisfactorily." 

"I will come on trial, and if I don't 
please you, you can dismifis me," said 
Faith a little eag^erly. There iivas some- 
thing about the woman's manner thfit 
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seemed to her cold and unnecefisarlly 
business-like, but, on the whole, it seemed 
like a desirable place to work. 

"Aiy name is Fulton. Yours is?" 

"Kirk, Faith Kirk." 

**Ah, yes. Well, Faith, I'll show you your 
room. Have you a trunk?" 

"Yes, ma'am. At my room." Faith 
gave her the number. 

"I'll send an express man after it." She 
went to a telephone in the next room 
and gave the necessary order. Faith had 
packed up her trunk so as to have it in 
readiness. 

Mrs. Fulton led Faith up stairs to her 
room, which was a comfortable place, and 
as they stood there, she talked about the 
work expected of the "help." 

"I suppose you will want your Thursday 
aflernoon and Sunday, after dinner?" 

"T suppose BOs" said Faith, a little 
vaguely. 

Mrs. Fulton looked at her sharply. 

"I have always been in the habit of giv- 
ing my girls that amount of time. Of 
course, you don't have to take it if you 
don't want to." 

"I should like my Sunday. I want to be 
able to go to church," said Faith, boldly. 

"Of course. We have late dinner, say 
two or half-past. After that, you are at 
liberty for the rest of the day." 

Faith did not say anything, and Mrs. 
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Fulton took her down to the kitchen, 
which was furnished in a complete man- 
ner that pleased Faith the moment she 
stepped into it. 

"Are yea ready to begin work today?" 
asked Mrs. Fulton, after explaining the 
range, and showing Faith where articles 
were. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"Very well. We have lunch at one. Din- 
ner at hialf-past six. Mr. Fulton does not 
tome out from the city until night. I 
expect my son and daughter from school 
always. Can you go ahead and get lunch 
without any help?" 

"Yes, ma'am." Faith answered simply. 
She had determined to let her work speak 
for itself. She had her father's self-pos- 
session in such matters. Besides, ^he 
found herself laboring under a pleasant 
excitemenli that stimulated her. She 
knew she would be able to do her best. 

Mrs. Fulton looked at her new help 
again with some sharpness. 

"Where did you say you were from? I 
mean, before you came to the city?" 
'My home is in Kansas." 
'That is a good ways from Chicago." 
Mrs. Fulton spoke in some surprise. 

"No farther than Chicago is from Kan- 
sas," said Faith, again after her fashion, 
looking straight at Mrs. Fulton. 

The woman of the house seemed amused 
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this time. She seemed, also, to be on the 
point of asking more questions. But 
finally went out of the kitchen, leavings 
Faith in possession there. 

As Mrs. Fulton sat down in the parlor, 
she sighed, but it was evidently a sigih of 
relief. 

"I never did such a thing before, to hire 
a girl on such slender knowledge. But she 
looked clean and intelligent," she said to 
herself. "And I am so tired of the help I 
have been having. I expect, of course, to 
be disappointed in her, I always am. But 
I'll let her try it for a week, and see." 

Mrs. Fulton sighed again, and went up- 
stairs to look after some of the work 
there, for no matter how many girls she 
might have had, or how capable they may 
have been, she was a born housekeeper, 
and never was satisfied unless she was do- 
ing something herself. 

Meanwhile, Faith, down in the kitchen, 
planned and prepared a lunch that was a 
delightful surprise to the family when it 
sat down at half -past twelve. She had 
rightly supposed that Mrs. Fulton was a 
generous provider, and she found an ex- 
cellent supply of everything in the larder. 
Dorothy had taught Faith cooking, and 
had even gone beyond the simple, plain 
cooking ordinarily common to the life in 
the parsonage. It was not a difficult 
thing, therefore, with the supply before 
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her, for Faith to produce a, dainty and ap- 
petizing- lunch. 

When she rang the bell a few minutes 
before the time, the boy, who had been in 
the library, came in and sat down at once. 
Mrs. Fulton, who had not been aible to 
keep out of the kitchen altogether, in 
spite of her determination to let the new 
girl manage alone, sat down with a feel- 
ing of surprise as she viewed the table. 
The girl, who was about Faith's age, came 
in from the parlor, where she had been 
playing exercises on the piamo, and Vhe 
lunch proceeded with many favorable com- 
ments, especially from the boy, who had 
brought home with him a school-boy's ap- 
petite. 

"Say, this salad is all right," said the 
young gentleman, as he passed his plate 
for the third time. "Hope you'll keep 
this new girl for life." 

"She certainly has done very well for 
the first time. I expect it will wear off 
soon. We never had a girl yet that kept 
it up very long," said Mrs. Fulton. She 
rang the bell for something, and Faith 
came in. It was the first time the boy 
and girl had seen her. 

She was somewhat embarrassed, but she 
served something on the table quietly and 
gracefully. Something in her m<anner 
seeoned to attract th* girl, who, after a, 
moment of awkward silence said: 
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"Mbther, you have forgotten to intro- 
duce Roy and me." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Fulton with a shade of 
annoyance. "Yes, this is my daughter, 
Alice, and my son, Roy, — Faith, — ^wbat did 
you say your other name was?" 

"Kirk, Faith Kirk." 

"Yes, Kirk. You can bring in the des- 
sert now. Faith, if you have any. Have 
you?" 

"Yes, ma'am," replied Faith. She could 
not help looking at the o^tber girl with in- 
terest. She was pale, a-nd did not seem to 
be very well. She was the extreme op- 
posite of her mother, evidently. There 
was a pleasant smile on her face as she 
nodded to Faith, and Faith would have 
been a very stupid girl if she had not no- 
ticed the look and been warmed at the 
heart by it. 

"Wish you would leave that salad here," 
said Roy, as Faith was about to take it off 
the table. 

"Roy," said his mother, sharply. "You 
have had all the salad that is good for 
you today. Faith, take it out." 

iFaith removed the dish, and Roy made a 
face, and said "What have you got for 
dessert? Apple pie?" 

Mrs. Fulton relbuked him again, and 
Faith went out with the dishes. She 
cleared the cloth deftly, and then brought 
in the dessert, which to Master Roy's great 
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satisfaction, happened to be a delicious 
apple pie, made from one of Dorothy's own 
recipes. 

"This is what I call a pie," said Roy, as 
he attacked a segment which represented 
about a quarter of the circle. 

"It won't be a pie very long, at the rate 
you are eating now," said his sister. 

"There's another, I hope, isn't there?" 
he asked Faith, anxiously. "I like it cold 
for dinner." 

Faith nodded, and Mrs. Fulton looked 
sternly at her boy. But she was pleased 
with the new girl so far. When the lunch 
was over, and Faith was clearing every- 
thing away, Mrs. Fulton and the children 
were talking about her in the parlor. 

"Mother, I'm sure she's not just an or- 
dinary hired girl. She seemed to me like 
a lady," said Alice. 

"You needn't try to spoil her." Mrs. 
Fulton spoke with a near approach to ir- 
ritation. "She is apparently a ca-pable girl 
as far as cooking goes. She may be a 
failure in other waj^s." 

"The cooking is the main thing," said 
Master Koy, as he strapped his books to- 
gether and started off to school. "That 
last girl we had, didn't know how to boil 
eggs. I vote for the new girl every time." 

That afternoon, Faith continued with 
her work, conscious that so far, she had 
pleased the family. When Mr. Fulton came 
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home and sat down to the dinner, he was 
agreeably surprised and joined with the 
rest in praises of the new girl. 

"I think you have found a treasure," 
said Mr. Fulton. "And, if so, we ought to 
pay her four dollars a week. She is a 
superior cook." 

"By all means, my dear," said Mrs. Ful- 
ton. "We can afPord to give that to keep 
her." 

.When Faith came in to serve that even- 
ing, she was startled as s:he recognized in 
Mr. Fulton the gray-bearded man who had 
stood in front of the picture with the 
young gentleman he had called "Malcom." 
Evidently, Mr. Fulton did not recognize 
her, or remember that he had seen her be- 
fore. He seemed like a man who wae 
completely engrossed in his business. He 
was generous, and wanted the best of 
everything, especially on his table. Like 
the others in his family, he welcomed, 
with a feeling of relief, the domestic ser- 
vice, which meant comfort and pleasure in 
the afPairs of the kitchen ajid the table. 

At the close of the week Mrs. Fulton 
felt so well satisfied, that she told Faith 
she would give her four dollars a -week to 
remain. Faith accepted the offer, and in 
her room that Saturday night, she took 
account of her surroundings with consid- 
erable satisfaction. 

"I am really making more money than I 
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was in the studio," she said to herself. 
"Nearly all I make now is clear grain. I 
get my board, room and washing, and that 
saves a large bill of expense. If I went 
into a store at five or six dollars a week, 
and had to pay my boiard, I couldn't save 
anything." 

She was right about that, for she had 
come away from home well provided with 
clothes, and her expenses, outside of 
board, and room, and car fare, had been 
almost nothing. 

/There was one thing that troubled her 
now, however. 

She had not yet written home of her 
present place of work. She said to herself 
that she ought to tell her mother frankly 
how it all came about, and that resolve 
seemed to give her peace of mind. She 
would write home tomorrow, Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

But when Sunday came, several things 
happened through the day to disturb her. 

In the first place Mrs. Fulton informed 
her that they were to have company for 
half-past two dinner, and Faith knew that 
meant a hard forenoon's work. 

"It doesn't seem right for people to 
have company dinner on Sunday," she 
said to herself, as she cleared away the 
breakfast dishes and proceeded to wash 
them while the family went into the par- 
lor for Sunday morning prayers. 
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The kitchen door had been left a little 
ajar, and presently Faith could hear the 
piano. Mr. Fulton never had family wor- 
ship during the week. He was too busy 
to stop for it in the morning. But Sun- 
day he held to the custom which his own 
father had strictly observed back in New 
England, not only in the morning of every 
day, but at night, as well. 

Alice was playing. The family had read 
a passage from the Bible in turn, and now, 
before the prayer, they were singing. 

"Welcome, Sweet Day of Best," floated 
out through the dining room into the 
kitchen, and Faith paused as she wiped a 
dish, and to tell the truth, a very hot 
tear dropped down into the dish water. 
She had not been asked to unite with these 
Christian people in worship, and for a 
moment an angry, hard, rebellious spirit 
stirred in the girl as she listened to the 
familiar hymn. It was one the family at 
home often sung at prayers on Sunday. 

(Mr. Fulton kneeled to pray. He was a 
trustee in a large and fashionable church, 
had a class in the Sunday School and was 
considered to be a strictly honorable, ex- 
emplary Christian man. It never crossed 
his mind that the servant in his kitchen 
could possibly need or want a little wor- 
ship with other Christian people. As for 
Mrs. Fulton, she had never invited her 
nefp in<;o the parlor tor such services. It 
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was her theory and practice that it was 
best not to encourage familiarity with 
the "domestic." Alice was troubled over 
the matter, and had, in fact, once or twice 
timidly said something", but Mrs. Fulton 
silenced her objections always by saying*, 
"The girls never want to come into 
prayers. So what is the use of askings 
them?" 

In the kitchen of the Fulton mansion 
that Sunday morning, while the family was 
all away at church, a struggle was going 
on that would possibly have startled the 
complacent Doctor at Mr. Fulton's 
church as he preached beautifully from 
the text, "There is no respecter of persons 
with God,** 





TATTH FieHT8 A BATTLK AKD " OYBBCOMBS. " 

Si ATTH Kipk was hariog' one 
of her great battles as she 
worked OTer that Sunday 
dinner. And abe had not 
fougrttt it out when the 
family returned, bringing 
with them four Jrienda of 
Mr. Fulton, business ao< 
quaidtau'cea from other 
cities, whose good will It 
was necessary to keep^ 

The dinner was served promptly, and 
V&ith l*ad no retason to feel afraid of her 
success. Mrs. FuWon teven name out into 
the kitchen when it was over ejid compli- 
mented 'hier on the dm-nier. 

Tbe guests lig-hted cigiars and retired 
to the library with Mr. Fulton. It wbs 
Diow nearly 4 o'clock. By tQle UnLe erery- 
thing was cleared awb; in the kitchen it 
waa half-past 4, and in tibe ttbort winbeir 
day, dai'k already. 

iPaiih went up to her room tlt«d and re- 
bellious. She salt dcwn, amd at first said 
9h« would not go to chnrclh. Xhen sbe 
thought of bbe ddar home drole, and tor 
almost tbe firat ijme since sihe osme Biw&y, 
she grew dreladfully bconesick. 

She threw heraelf down on her l>ed in the 
dark and hod a good iMird ory. 
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When it w«as over, she felt sow^eiwhiwt 
aalhamed, and lay still awhile thinking". 
Them she rose and suddenly tninaed on her 
electric ligpht. 

"Faith Kirk, you are a^hlaimed of your- 
self. .Is this Mialcom Kirk's daughter?'* 
She asked the question as sbe put on her 
cloak and hat and resolutely determined 
to go to church and be a good Christian in 
spite of her trouble®, 

"To him that overcom-eth," the veirse 
happened to be the subject of the Endeav- 
or meeting thiait very nigiht, -and as she 
took up her Biblfe and went out of the 
house, sihe was feeling better as she start- 
ed down tihe avenue and them turned to- 
wards one of the dhurches of the same de- 
nomination as tlhe one at home. For she 
wias homesick enough to feel thiat she 
would enjoy the wor^hlip better in such a 
church. 

Faith's Sundays in Cttuioago since she had 
been there, were not at all like the Sundays 
at home. S'he had ait first tried to attend 
a church near her boarding place. But at 
the end of her studio experience shie hteid 
found some Sunday wor*k to do in connec- 
tio-n witTi one of th.e Soci'al Settlements. 
That work was now too far away, and she 
was compelled ito give it up. 

Tonight, -she said she would go to the 
Endeavor meeting in the large church 
only a few blocks from Mrs. Pulton's. She 
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had seen the notice on the outside of the 
building, giving 6 o'clock as the hour of 
service. 

The young people iheld their meeting in 
tihte ohapel or prayer meieting room adjoin- 
ing the m^in room. It was beauldfully 
ligtited and furnished, and as f>aiLth Vent 
in she was greested at the door by a young 
woman, v^o gave her a topic card and a 
hymn bbok, and tthen showed her to a sea*t. 

Th-e meeting began promptly, and Faitih 
could not help wondering a little as she 
looked around at the very well dressed 
young men and womien, how much any of 
them knew about the struggle of ove>poom- 
ing. fThe next momenit she rebuked her- 
self for judging oitihers. 

"They all (have their trials, no doubt," 
she said. "It won't do to judge from ap- 
pearances. Blcth folks a^re not the hap- 
piest ones." 

She enjoyed the singing and some of the 
more familhair Endeiavor sofngs brought 
teaxs to her eyes. 

When thfe hour was abouft half gone, 
Faith had an impulse to give her testi- 
miony. She kept saying to herself that 
whal; sDe had been through tlhat day was 
somieithdng iihwt might help the otihers. In 
!her father's church eit home the young 
people had always been encouraged to lieljp 
one another by relating their experienoes, 
and Faith hiad no other thiought in mind 
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w>hen she rose diiring' a paxuse and told 
veiry frankly aomfething' of ihjer Btruggfle 
tha^ very day. 

rrhie young people all tamed and looked 
at hter in surprise. Faitai knew how to ex- 
press herself very well. Her £aJtihetr hiad 
helped her very mudh. She did noit me«UQ 
to exagg-erate her difficulties, bu* she 
spoke more frankly thian she mig^ht if she 
had not been overflowing from the diay's 
experience. Besides, her heart warmed to 
find herself in the society once more, and 
she kmged for the Christian fellowship. 

When she sat down sihe had tame to 
think if she had said anything she ought 
not. She had simply confessed her strug- 
gle as the Bible said Christians ought, and 
sihe had only incidentally mentioned the 
fact that she was working out. lALt home, 
they had girls in the society who worked 
out at service and they did not think much 
about it. 

But before the meeting was over Bhe 
grew hlot and cold by turns as she thought 
of having told all those young peiople thteut 
she was a "hired girl." She was almo^ 
tempted to get up ag^ain and lell them thia/t 
she was the daughter of a miniver and a 
hig'h school graduate and thiat her father 
had more than one letrter fivnn the paafcor 
of the very church where she now was, 
commiending the work done in Oonrad and 
asking for counsel as to similar woik ini 
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the great city. Then sbe glowed witih 
shanLe for her laxsk of oounage. "If I did 
tell tiheon whiat I tarn doing, it is no dis- 
grace! It is an honest tMng to do. I am 
not ashiamed of it." 

In spite of all that, when the meeting was 
over, Faith fancied that the girl who had 
been sitting next to !her> turned away 
very hurri-edly without trying to speak to 
her. The one who had ushered her to hear 
se«at, however, came to her emd ifntroduced 
heiT to a girl standing neiao: by. The gdrl 
shbok hands rather etiflfly, and then ex- 
cused herself, saying she 'had some oo-m- 
mittee work to do. Paitih was left sitand- 
ing alone, and no one else spoke to her. 
She tried to believe thlat tluere was no in- 
tention in the n^gletet. But hi&r face 
burned, and ^e finally resolved to go out, 
to shake tihe dust of th^ ohurch from hier 
feiet., -and never return to it. 

She hiad reacJhed the dloKw, when the face 
of ber fatihier dame up before her, the pa- 
tient, loving, long-suffering father at 
home, who had, to Faith's own knowledge, 
endured for years numberless privations 
end sligihits vnthout loeing his Christian 
manhood or oounage. With the face of 
her father also came another, the Master's 
Qfi Faith remembered it from one of thie 
pictures she had at bonne of Christ in 
Gethsemane. 
This is not overcoming," ahe aaid to 
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liergelf, and a*t the door of tbe ohapel eb© 
stopped, walked l>ack to the ohurcJh door 
entrance and went inrtio tHie main room. 

An n<^er s-howed her to a good seat, and 
she sat there wdth her hicad bowed for 
fifteen minutes before the service began. 
When 6-he raised her bead, her eyies were 
wet with tetars, and the people near hear 
l<ooked surprised. But Faitih had over- 
come. She had fougiht another hsMlte on 
that eventful Lord's Day, and had won thie 
victory. 

When tbe service beg*an, she emjoyed it. 
Tbe singing' was by a quartet, amd to Paith 
in her present condition, the music came 
with refreshing'. The sermon helped ber 
too. It w«as on th'e subject of Christ's 
sufferings, and she felt ashamed as she lis- 
tened and compared her own troubles with 
tbose of the grealt Sufferer for tbe sins of 
a Whole world. 

At the dose of tbe service she besita(ted, 
but fin'ally went up to t(he front of the 
church and introduced berself to t. e min- 
ister. 

He was one of tihe Obioago pa/^ttors who 
bad known ber father when he was in tbe 
seminary. They were not in tbe same 
class, but bad corresponded a little of late 
years. 

**WbatP* be exclaimed, as Faiitb spoke 
ber n!ame. "Miss Kirk, of Oonrad! My 
dear," he called to bis wife, who was near 
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by, "this is Mialcom Kirk*s daugQi1;er. You 
reanenibefr his stories in t>be Oompanion. 
Our boys think there are no stories ju^t 
like his. We axe so glad to see you!" 

iThe minister's wife greeted her very 
kindly, and Faith almost cried, she was bo 
touched by their cordial reception. 

"Where are you atoppinig in thie dty?" 
the minister asked. 

Faith hesit€i>ted, ajid tlhien fiiainikly told 
him w^here dhe wa^s and what she was do- 
rag. There was a momjemt's look of sur- 
prise on the faces of the minister and his 
wife, buit they were genuine Christians, 
amd without asking any more questions, 
the minister's wife said, as she Itaid a lov- 
ing hand on Faith's arm: 

**My dear, oome and take tela with us 
next Sunday evening «t five. Don't fail, 
will you?" 

She gave Faith their (house number, aaid 
Fadtih walked oui; of the church feeling 
as if Sonne Christianity were lefit in that 
greait sinful city after all. 

Thait nigiht she wrote home a long letter 
to her nwyther, telling hier all about hicir 
work, and especially tflue experience of 
that day. Whien she finished it, she prayed 
for bles^ng on all the dieair (home circle, 
and in greaiter peace of soul than sihe hia4 
knowni in a long time, ^he oomimlitted bieir- 
self rto the care of the All-Father. 

As the week's work begun agiain,t1ie Ful- 
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tons found fhemselves wionderfng bow long 
the new givVs capabilities "vsrauld hold out. 
Paith oombdn-ed heir father's physical en- 
durance aind iher mother's Ne<w England 
thrift and ne£i/tne«9S. Hieir kvtoheai shome 
with brightness. Hex meials were deligiht- 
f ul surprises to every meimber of ithe fam- 
ily. Hier good nature seeinied unfailing'. 

"We've go»t a real treJasune," even Mrs. 
Pulton confessed Wednesdteiy evening to 
hier husband. "The only thing I dread is 
that she may not hold out. I have never 
been sadiisfied with any girl I ever had." 

"Perh-aps you expeated too much," Mr. 
Fulton suggested, absently, as be oonitin- 
ued to read his paper. 

"I'm sure we pay enough to gest dattisfac- 
tory help," she replied. "If the oapa'ble 
A*mierioaai girls would only work out nwxre, 
we housekeepers would not have so m'any 
trials." Mrs. Pulton sighed, but fit is pos- 
sible if she tiad changed places wiith Paith 
that Sunday sShe might have understood 
better why more Am'erioan girls do noit 
work ouit ait service. 

Thursday morning, Mrs. Pulton went 
dowm to fthe c&ty on some ^'opping, and 
Paith wias ahcm-e in tlie house. She start- 
ed her kitcheoi Work eiarly, and them went 
inlto the parlor to sweep and dust. 

Tihe piano was open, and one of Skyusa's 
new marches w*as on the< irack wbere 
Alioe had left it. She had been praoticing 
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it that morning 'before she went aw&y to 
schxDol. 

Faith had reoeivied a gKXxl musical edn- 
oaition from her mother, mue piianio at 
hlome had been on^ of the few expensive 
things thatt Dorotihy bad kepit <and taken 
witlh her when ah«e left ber 'borne in the 
east. Faiitih was like ber mother in baving 
a real passion for mxrsic, and sbe had a 
more tbam. ordinarily good ear, amd iber 
teobnic was almost profem^ooAl. 

She bad not hiad an opportunity to touch 
a pi'atno since leading borne. The sigibt of 
the open keyboard and tbe new music, 
fascimated her. Gradually sbe neared the 
piano as sbe was dusting off the furniture, 
and finally sbe sat down on tlbe stool Btod 
beg^atn dusting the keys. 

The soumd of the notes as her doth 
pressed on tbe ivory, seemed to make her 
forget ber surroundings. 

She changed the dusting cloth Do her 
left baind and struck a few chords with 
her rigflbt. The instrumentt was in fine 
tune, and before i^e knew wbat she was 
doing, she bad dropped ber doth on the 
fioor, and began the 0{>ening meiasraires of 
the march before her. 

After a few attempts, tbe music began 
to come to h)er. Tbe march was not diffi- 
cult, and sbe was fairly caug<bt by its 
popular swing and rythm. She forgot 
where she was, aoid whkt she was, a ''hired 
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girl," who was n'ot supposed to know any- 
thing about pianos and marcJxes. Her 
fingiers seemed to regain tbeir old nimble- 
ness, and she was swept on into t/be piece 
with an entbusiassn and pleasure she bed 
not L'nown in a long time. 

But just as sbe bad fin'isihed tihe music 
with a splendid close, and felt the glow of 
the effort, sibe was oonedous of some one 
in the room. 

She tuTned apoixnd wltb a face tihia/t 
burned, and saw, standing ait thie entnEuaoe 
of tbe hall imto thie parlor, thjnete persons. 

They were Mrs. Fulrt>on, Who stood staaar- 
ing at her with a cold, stem look, Alice, 
wfho seemed GSiton]<i^ed aft lihe perform- 
ance, and tbe young mian whoan Mr. Ful- 
ton 'had addressed in front of t!be picture 
on State streert, as **M'aloom." They bad 
came in uoexpecitedly, end all three had 
evidently been standing there for some 
little time. There was an e3q>ressive si- 
lence in the parlor as Mrs. Fulton came a 
few Siteps into tbe room and confronted 
Faith, who sitill sat on t(be piano stool 
looking at her* 




CHAPTER XTH. 

ADD DOBOTHT SILBEBT'B 
DAUflHTSS BECOUB ACQUAIKXUI. 

~iBS. Fulton mtos fimt to>(f»eak. 

"When you are through 

^plajingf the piano, you can go 

on wieh your work," she 

■aid, coldly. 

stooped and picked 
up the dusting doUi, and 
rthen rose to her feet, 
"I didn't hurt your plaoo," 
Bhe words w«re on .her lips, and her 
heart waa Twt ■mtbin her. But she 
oh<^cd tbe words down, a-nd with, 
ourt replying to Mrs. Fulton, she 
started to go out. Ev«a in her ex- 
cited condition of mind, she could not bolp 
noticing thttt the young man was gasing 
at her with great attention. 

"It is not your place to touch tlie ^ano," 
continued Mrs. Fulton, who waa angry, 
"You can leave it alone, after this." 

"Mother!" Alice spoke up in a tone of 
timid remonstrance. '"There has been no 
harm done, has there? 6he plays better 
than I do. I never knew before how that 
march ouglit to sound." 

"You're tight about that," said tie 
young man, in a big, hearty voice. "It 
was finely done, and Fve 'heard it played 
by Sou EH 's band, itoo." 
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Faith . colored to her hair at the unex- 
pected praise, while Mrs. Fulton shut the 
piano with a bang and looked extremely 
annoyed. 

"You can finish your work here some 
other time," she said to Faith, sharply. 

Faitlh went out of the parlor without 
having" said a word. She was glad when 
she reached the kitchen that she had con- 
trolled herself, but the effort not to say 
something in defense, jto excuse her action, 
cost her a tremendous struggle. As she 
prepared the mid-diay meal, she choked 
several timies with a dry sob as she real- 
ized that she must not try to be anything 
but a hired girl while employed in that 
capacity. 

**This ilsn't the work I ought to do," she 
said to herself again and again. "But 1 
am doing the best I can. I wouldn't have 
touched the piano if I hadn't forgotten 
myself at the sight of the music. If I can 
get anything else to do, I won't stay here. 
But what can I do, unless I give up every- 
thing and go home? I won't do that un- 
til I have to." 

Then she quieted her excitement by re- 
calling the home circle^ Her father's 
face came up before her, and s(he said: 
"I am selfish to mind such a thing. {For 
dear father's sake!" 

When she appeared at the table in an- 
swer to Mrs. Fulton's ring of tihe bell the 
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first time, she showed no signs of (tem- 
per, and served quietly and cheerfully. 
Mrs. Fulton loked at her shan*ply several 
times, but apparently found nothing in the 
girl's face to annoy her. The only em- 
barrassing feature of the meal to fViith 
was the fact that several times she was 
conscious that the young iman, Malcom, 
was looking at her very directly. Xt was 
not a stare, but it embarrassed Faith, 
somewhat. His face was honest and 
manly, but the look he often turned to- 
wards her was very searching. 

She was relieved when the meal was over 
and she could clear things away. It wias 
Thursday afternoon, and she very quickly 
put her kitchen to rights and, running up 
to her room, she put on hat and cloak, 
and went out. She determined to have 
another look at the picture on State street 
if it were still there. And if it was gone, 
a plan had suddenly come to her mind 
wihich she 'had resolved to try before g'oing 
back to the Fulton's. 

She had been gone out of the house only 
a few minutes, when a conversation oc- 
curred in the parlor which would have in- 
terested her intensely if she could have 
heard it. 

The young man, Malcom, had been ill at 
ease all through the lu<nch time. When it 
wag over, he had gone into the library 
^fmere he had asked leave to write a letter. 
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He was evidently a business acquaintance 
of Mr. Fulton's, but the conversation at 
the table revealed <the fact tihat he had not 
been in the Fulton hanie before. 

He finished his letter, and went into tihe 
parlor. IMrs. Fulton and Alice were there. 
The girl had not gone to school, on acconnt 
of not feeling well. 

"I am sorry that Mr. Fuliton did not oome 
out (this noon, Mr. Stanley,** said Mrs. Ful- 
ton, who eeemed anxious to please him. 
"I am sure he must have been unavoidably 
detained in the city. He teleiphoned out 
in the early part of the forenoon that he 
would try to meet you here. I know he 
wanted to see you before you go West." 

"Yes, m;adaan,*' replied Malcom Stanley. 
He spoke respectfully, but one wiho knew 
him well would have said hifi tone lacked 
heartiness. He was evidently very m,uoh 
disturbed about something. 

He v\ralked to the windofw and looked out. 
Alice went over «to ithe piano and opened 
it. She eat down and played a few bars 
of the march. Often when she was feel- 
ing miserable, a little music would reilieve 
her. 

The sound of the piano roused Mialoom 
Stanley. He came back to tihe middle of 
the room, and taking a 9eat near Mrs. 
Fulton, he said, with some eanpthasifl, as if 
he had been makinig up his mind to a 
course: 
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'Mrs. Fulton, where does your — girl, — 
the girl who waited on the table, who was 
playing" the piano, — iwhere did she come 
from? Wthat is her name?" 

Mrs. Fulton looked surprised, and also 
embarrassed. 

"She is from Kansas, I believe she told 
me. Heir name is Faith. Wh'a/t is the 
girl's last name, Alice, I never can rem.em- 
ber it?" She called to Alice. 

Alice stopped playing, and turned 
asound on the piano stool. 

*Hirk, Faith Kirk." 

'Oh, yes; she's a peculiar girl in some 
ways, Mr. Stanley, as no doubt you no- 
ticed. It is not often that we house- 
keepers can furnish superior musicians to 
entertain guests," she added with a short 
laugh, which showed thaft she still thoughit 
of the incident of Faith at the piano with 
great annoyance. 

But Maloom Stanley had risen, his whole 
expression betraying great excitement. 

"If this girl's name is Kirk, Mrs. Pulton, 
and she is from Kansas, it is almost cer- 
tain that she ds the daughter of the man 
who was with my mother w^en she died 
in mid-ocean; the man who held me in his 
arms. The man who has always been in 
my thought as one of the heroes of the 
world." 

Mrs. Fulton rose, looking bewildered. 
She was familiar with Francis Ealeigh's 
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painting', but she hiad never tihougiht of as- 
sociatin<g Faith with it. 

*'I must see her,'* <aaid MoJcoin Stanley. 
He spoke like one who has the right to 
command. 

"I think she has gone out," said Mrs. 
Fulton* "Alice, will you go and see?" 

Alice went out, and soon came back 
saying that Faith had gone, Maloom 
tStanley paced the parlor in unusual agi- 
tation of manner. 

"If this is the daughter of Mailcom Kirk," 
he said to himself. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Fulton and bowed formally. 

"You will excuse me, madam, if I take 
my leave now. I am obliged to make some 
arrangements about the picture at Mr. 
Raleigh's this afternoon." 

"When do you leave for the west?" Mrs. 
Fulton asked. She was annoyed at the 
events of the day. 

"I bad planned to go tomorrow. I ex- 
pect to visit Mr. Kirk on my way to Den- 
ver. But I feel anxious to see Miss Kirk 
before I go. She certainly mu'st be his 
daughter. A 'hired girl,* as you call them, 
would not be likefly to have such a musical 
education, and, besides, she has the look 
in her face of the x)ortrait. It must be 
she." 

"Yes,** cried Alice, her i>al© face show- 
ing some color under the excitement of 
such a discovery in real life. **She cer- 
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tainly play«d the piano like on^ who has 
had 'the best of teachers. And, besides, 
you can see from her manner that she is 
refined and lady-like." Alice spoke with a 
g-low of unselfish feeling, and Maloom 
Stanley looked gratefully at her. 

"I may come out with Mr. Fulton thds 
evening," he said. 

•He bowed and went out^ leaving Mrs. 
Fulton and Alice to talk over the matter, 
while he went down to Frajicis Baleigh's 
studio, determined every moment with in- 
cre>asing resolve, to return and see Faith 
before the day was over. 

(Meianiwhile, F<aith had gone directly to 
the familiar window on State street, where 
the picture had been. 

She knew before she reached the place 
that the pic>ture was gone, because the 
usual crowd of people wjis no«t tJiere. She 
stopped in front of the window, however, 
and read the address of the artist which 
wias attached to a small scene of a for- 
eign sea-port. She hesitated a moment, 
and then reeoliutely went on to Handdlph 
street, to the block where Baleigh's studio 
was. 

His room was at the top of the building, 
and when i^e reached it, she hesitaited 
again, before going in. When she finally 
opened the door, she drew back at the 
enttrance, for the room appeared to be 
empty, except for a large canvas and a 
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few deooTtatioiis. There was anotliier rooan 
opening from fhe first, <aiid •a'fiteir wiaitiiiig 
a m<mi>ent, Faith went on to Iflie door of 
that room. 

A man was sitting there with his back 
to the entrance so absorbed in his work 
that he evidently had not heard her come 
in. But Taith was at once aittracted by 
the sight of the familiar picture of the 
father which was on a great easel in front 
of the artist. 

fiihe came a few steps farther into the 
room, and still the artist did not look up; 
and it was only when Faith had advanced 
as far as the frame of the picture of her 
father, that ihe turned his face and looked 
at her. 

'*I am Faith Kirk, and that is my father," 
said Faith, speaking directly, after Mal- 
com*s own manner, and pointing at the 
portrait. "I've come on a rather peculiar 
errand, Mr. Raleigh, but you won*t blame 
me for it, I am sure." 

"Blame the daughter of Dorothy Gil- 
bert!" cried Francis Raleigh. His once 
heavy, black hair was streaked with gfray, 
and he had grown noticeably old in many 
ways, but he was a handsome and v^U- 
preserved gentleman, and the old Rialeigh 
manner sat on him with even more grace 
than when he was young. 

Hie rose and bowed with an eleg«int po- 
liteness that broaght the color to Faith's 
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cheek, and for a moanen't they stood fac- 
ing esidh. other in silence. Then Raleigh 
brought a chair and Faith sat down, while 
the artist looked at her with grefiut and in- 
creasing interest. 

"I supxK)se you have come to take me 
to task for painting this picture,'* he 
said. "It was in one sense a very bold 
thing for me to do. I think, however, your 
father will forgive -me. I am sure (he will 
when he knows all about my reasons for 
doing it." He spoke in a tone 'that made 
Faith feel somehow that the picture had 
had a real influence on the life of the ar- 
tist, las indeed, it had, and the telling of it 
at another time revealed the fact that 
Francis Raleigh had gone through an ex- 
perience of moral struggle that had left 
him also victor in overcoming 

**Fm sure father would be pleased," said 
Faith, slowly. Then she paused, for sud- 
denly one of her shy spells cam«e over her, 
and she did not know how to go on. For 
the first time she seemed to feel as if 
perhaps her errand would be considered 
unusual. 

'*What can I do for you?" said Raleigh. 
He spoke in a way that removed Faith's 
shyness at once. If it had not been for 
that she would have gone away without 
telling him what she had come for. 

"Of course," he continued, "I am won- 
dering every minute how you happened 
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to come in here. For your hom^ is in 
Kanaae, isn't it, and I—" 

"Win you let me tell haw I happened 
to be here?" aaid Paith, feeling: more con- 
fident in her errand. "I shall have to tell 
it before you will underetand why I hav« 

"Yea, tell me your story," said Baleigi, 
smiling: encouragingly. So Faith rela,ted 
her experience in the photographer's 
studio, and her present place of work a,t 
the FuHon's, whereat Francis Raleigh 
opened hie eyes a little, but he continned 
to listen in sympathetic silence. 





I IS love for Dorothy Gil- 
bert hoi long: ago 
passed into a memory. 
He wo^ married now, 
and had a wife and 
children wbom he 
dearly loved. But as 
Faith went on and 
made her errand to 
him clear, he thougrht back in silent won- 
der a-t that time when Malcom Kirk had 
crossed the ocean with him and he had 
thonghtleasly made the skeitch which 
meant so much now to more than one per- 

"And I've come here now," contjoned 
Faith as she concluded the story of her 
experiences, "to see if you would give me a 
letter of introductiim or recommendation 
to some place where I could do the work 
that I feel that I ought to be doing. I'm 
very proud. I don't mean Chat I am in 
any way asham-ed of the housework," 
Faith's cheeks glowed vi^th sudden color, 
"but I am sure I can do something differ- 
ent, something that the world needs more. 
Sometimes when I look at a j^ture like 
that, I feel aa if I coidd, in time, paint 
something almost as good." 

Francis Raleigh bowed, and a pleased 
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smile came over his face. Noti all the 
praise from the art critics of his picture 
had gratified him so much. 

"If I could get a permane>nt position 
somewhere, I know I could work up into a 
place of usefulness. I can do the retouch- 
ing, and I like to do it. And in time I 
might have a studio of my own. There are 
several successful women pihotograpihere 
here." 

"That's true, and I know one or two of 
them," said Raleigh, thoughitfully. He 
never knew how much it had cost Faith to 
ask him what she did. She had no foolish 
pride that some girls have, and Malcom 
Kirk had always taught his own children 
as well as others, tliat sometimies the mos>t 
manly or womanly thing one can do wa« 
to receive help to help oneself, but Flaith 
would never have come to Raleigh for such 
assistance if she had not somiehow felt 
certain that she must have some friendly 
aid in the great city before she could do 
whajt i^he felt she must do in order to 
help the dear ones at home as well as 
herself. 

There was silence in the studio for a 
moment. Then Raleigh said, while tlie 
smile on his handsome face lighted up like 
siunshine: 

"How would you like to •v\T)rk in Miss 
Varney's studio at Kenwood?" 

"It would be a beautiful place!" cried 
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Faith with enthusiasm. She knew the fa- 
mous studio which the richest people in 
the city patronized, and she had even been 
out to it twice to solicit orders, but each 
time had failed to get anything. It was 
an ideal place, and she could hot help won- 
dering- if Raleigh knew anything of her ex- 
perience there. 

"Miss Varney is a niece of my wife," 
said Kaleigh, smiling at Faith, again. 
"Suppose, instead of writing you a letter 
of introduction, I go out there with you 
and introduce you in person?" 

"That wtDuld be beautiful!" cried Faith. 
Then she grew suddenZy shy again, and 
gazed at the artist half fearfully, as if she 
felt she mdght have trespassed somewhat 
on her knowledge of his old-time affection 
for her mother. 

Raleigh seemed to read her thought. 

"My dear girl," he said, with a smile that 
set Faith's mind forever at rest. •Ter- 
haps you know that once I thought very 
much of your mother, but she gave her. 
heart to a better man, for which I have 
never reproached her. How the years 
have gone since then!" 

He was silent suddenly, and his face 
grew thoughtful. "Let us see. We shall 
have time to get out there this afternoon. 
I am at your service. Good Ibye to the 
kitchen, and welcome the vocation you are 
fitted for. At tJhe same time, I envy the 
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people you are working for, if you are 
anything like the cook your mother used 
to be." He laughed so delightfully, that 
Faith joined him, and neither of them 
heard a step in the other room, and did 
not know anyone had come in, until Mal- 
com Stanley stood at the entrance gazing 
at them. 

Italeigh had risen and had laid his pal- 
ette and brus-hes down.. At sight of Stan- 
ley he exclaimed: "Come in, young giant, 
and let me introduce some one you ought 
to know!" 

Malcom came slowly forward, looking at 
Faiith, who had risen. Eaoh of them was 
evidently excited at what was now evident 
to them both. 

"Miss Kirk," said Eial<edgh with an emo- 
tion he did not try to -conceal, "this is Mr. 
Stanley, Malcom Stanley, whose likeness I 
have so faithfully reproduced on the can- 
vas there!" 

Malcom and Faith fa-ced each other in 
silence, and then Faith put out her hand. 

"Will you shake hands with a hired 
girl, Mr. Stanley, for father's sake?" she 
said hailf shyly, half in the manner she 
had inherited from Malcom Kirk. 

"Will I?" cried Malcom Stanley. The 
way he shook Faith's hand assured every- 
body that he had no hesitation on the 
score of Faith's position. They had all 
three been suddenly smitten with unusual 
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solemnity and Malcam*s energetic hand- 
shake tooade Raleigh laughs IFiaith fol- 
lowed, and Malcom joined in, and the ex- 
citement of that sudden meeting passed 
into question and answer. 

"It's a long ways from the deck of that 
steamer to this studio," said Malcom 
Stanley. "But truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, at least any fiction I ever read." And 
then he went on to give Faith some ac- 
count of his life since the time when Mal- 
com Kirk had leit him with his aunt in 
London. 

The aunt had died wheai he was two 
years old, and he had been adopted into 
the family of a distant relative, taking 
the name of Malcom at his aunt's request, 
in loving memory of his queer nurse. The 
money that Kir'k had raised on board the 
steamer had been fortunately investeo. 
On coming of age this fund enabled the 
young man to fit himself for an engineer. 
He had risen steadily, and h-ad at last 
been promoted to a place of great respon- 
sibility. The company for which he 
worked had interes.ts in the United States 
and Malcom had come over to superintend 
the opening of some mines in Colorado and 
New Mexico. His business interests had 
made him acquiainted with Mr. Fulton, and 
it was through him that he had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Raleigh, and finally 
purchased the picture with thn intention 
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of giving it 1x) Malcom Kirk. The artist 
had insisted on praotically giving a large 
share of the value of the picture to Stan- 
ley, and the latter had planned a surprise 
for Kirk on hie way west. 

All this, and more, did Faith hear, wan- 
deringly. The short winter day was go- 
ing by, and Baleigh suddenly interrujpted 
the conversation. 

"We shall have to give up our trip to 
Kenwood today, Faith." 

"And I must be getting back to my 
work!" cried Faith, rising. She was like 
one who has been in a dream Okf the day. 
It all seemed so strange, the studio, the 
artist, the picture, the big, hearty, honest 
young Englishman. She found it hard to 
realize that she was actually in the heart 
of the great, rushing, prosaic, selfii^ city. 
All this was so like a story, like things 
one reads about but so seldom knows in 
the real life. 

"If your father were only here now," 
said Raleigh, whose romantic tempera- 
ment was moved deeply by the events of 
the day, "this room would contain all the 
elements of a genuine story." 

As he spoke, they all three turned in- 
stinctively towards the entrance of the 
other room. There stood Malcom Kirk, 
his tall heavy figure filling up the opening, 
and his homely, loving face showing un- 
usual emotion. 
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"Father r* cried Faith, and the next 
minute she was in his arms solbbing and 
exclaiming. 

Then she stepped back, a little ashamed 
of her sudden outburst as she remembered 
the presentfe of the two men beOiind her, 
but she ke^t hold of Malcom*s hand and 
drew him into the studio. 

"How did you come here, father? We had 
no idea — ** 

"It's not a long story, my dear," said 
Malooxn. 

"Mr. Raleigh, how do you do? It's a long 
time since I saw you on the deck of that 
steamer." Malcom pointed to the picture, 
and still his great brown eyes rested on 
Mlalcom Stanley who was standing there 
pale and excited. 

Kaleig'h took Kirk's hand and shook it 
heartily. (He then turned' quickly to 
Stanley: 

"You ought to know this gentleman, 
Mr. Kirk. You met him before I did." 

Kirk stepped toward Stanley. Boftih 
men were deeply moved. 

"You were with my mother when she 
died, Mr. Kirk," s-aid Stanley in a voice 
that trembled a little. 

"If we were Kussians we would embrace 
each other now," cried Malcom Kirk, "but 
His you are an Englishman and I am an 
American, I suppose a hand-shake is the 
nearest we can get to it." 
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As he said it, he grasped Stanley's 'big 
palm which went out to meet his, and 
Raleigh said afterwards he was sure he 
heard the bones snap, but neither man 
winced. 

"The heart goes with it," said Malcom 
Stanley, admiring Kirk out of his honest 
face with a loving look. 

Kirk drew back a little and gazed at the 
stalwart young figure. Then he glanced 
at the painting. 

**I would not like to take the contract of 
holding you in my arms now, as I did then. 
But as I remember, you were a very good 
baby." 

"So he is now," said Raleigh, who had 
turned his face towards the easel to hide 
his emotion. 

That made Faith laugh, and the rest 
joined her, and the tension of feeling 
broke, and they all grew more at ease. 
For several minutes questions and answers 
flew fast in the now darkening studio. 

"Father, you must give an account of 
yourself. The rest of us know how we 
came to be here. But your presence is a 
mystery I" said Faith, drawing tip closer 
to him. 

"Well, my dear, it was your letter that 
brought me." 

"My letter?" 

••'Yes, the one you wrote Suinday. Your 
mother was very anxious about you. You 
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did not miean to tell us, but we read be- 
tween the lines that you were having *ex- 
periences,* as you call theon. Besides, a 
check came from the Companion that 
morning, and I felt the meed of a little 
vacation and came on to Chicago to study 
the 'hired girl problem' and other socio- 
logical experiments." 

Faith laughed. Then she passed her 
hand over her father's sleeve. 

"I do believe you have gone and bought 
a new overcoat! You aren't going to be 
sick, are you, father? Are you feeling 
all right in your mind?" 

"Your mother made me promise that I 
would get one as soon as I reached the 
city," said Malcom, a little sheepishly. "It 
only cost eight dollars and a half. That 
was one reason I was late getting around 
to the Fulton'e. The train was delayed by 
an accident, too." 

"Eight dollars aoid a half," muttered 
Faith with some indignation. But the 
thought of the father and his love rfor her 
that had ibrought him to the city, softened 
her indignation. She clung to Mm closeT, 
and the other men looked at father and 
daughter with great interest. 

"But how did you ^happen to know I 
was here?" asked Faith, suddenly, 

"I didn't, but when I called at the Ful- 
ton's, Mr. Stanley hfcid juat gone. Mrs. 
Fulton told me who he was, and confessed 
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that she had no idea that you were in any 
way connected with the story of Stanley's 
life. She said he told her he espected to 
be ait the studio this afteWDOOn. No on« 
knew where you had gone, and so I came 
down here to find him, intending to go 
back to the Fulton's by the time you re- 
turned." 

"It's all simple enough, isn't it?" said 
Malcom Stanley, thoug*htfully. 

"Yes," said Faith. Then she suddenly 
remembered that she was a "hired girl," 
having a Thursday afternoon out. 

"Father, I must be getting back to the 
Fulton's. They cannot live without me. 
Put that down in your sociological notes 
on the *hired girl problem;' that no mat- 
ter how low in the scale the *hired girl' 
may be, she is really of first importance 
for the comfort and happiness of thou- 
sands of the best families ini the 
land." 

"That's true. Why isn't there some 
way, then, to elevate and dignify the ser- 
vice?" asked Malcom Kirk, who seemed 
ready to discuss the prolblem seriously. 

"No, no, ^father! We can't stop to re- 
form the world right here. It is too 
late. Do you want your daughter to 
be ©coflded for not getting dinner in 
time?" 

**I am going back with you," said her 
father, rising. 
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Then he turned towards Stanley, who 
wns looking a little anxiously at father 
and daughter. 

"Come, Stanley, I'll take the liberty of 
asking you to come with us. Mrs. Fulton 
said you might return this evening, any 
way. We haven't had our talk out, and I 
will be responsible for the consequences 
of taking you out with us." 

"I was planning to go," said Stanley, 
looking relieved. "I vmnt to see Mr. 
Fulton again on business." He did not say 
that he wanted to see Faith. 

"Come to think of it," said Raleigh, sud- 
denly, "I have an invitation myself to take 
dinner with the Fulton's tonight. Mrs. 
Raleigh is out of town, and Fulton asked 
me to come out and talk over a new art 
design he has received for the cover of his 
Mining Journal." 

"But," cried Faith, in some dismay. "Do 
you three big men realize that I am the 
*hired girl' at the Fulton's? Do you think 
I can possibly get a dinner ready at this 
time of the day for such aippetites as I am 
sure you all have?" 

There was a look of embarassment on 
the faces of Raleigh and Stanley, but Mal- 
com Kirk settled the matter by saying, as 
he took Faith's arm and led her out of the 
studio: 

"Don't be alarmed, gentlemen I I will 
speak for the dinner. Faith can moke a 
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paluitable dinner out of 'bread and water 
ID some myBterious way, and if everytliing 
else is wanting, we can feast cm the re- 
markable events of tbia afternoon." 

So'thej' wenft oiA, la ag>hing' and'^Udng, and 
as they took a carriage for Ellis aTenue, 
the driver engaging to get them there b^ 
fore 5 o'clock, there woe mo more hnqpfpf, 
light-hearted girt in the great <ntf than 
Faith Eirk. 





CHAFTKB XIX. 
FAITH FINDS A UOEE CONOBNIAI. POSITION 

I HAT was Mie most remarkable 
' compaof diniier <Uiajb Mrs. 
Fill ton ever fcnew in iiiex 
honae. Padt% dnaisted on 
going to work as if nobbing 
unusual had ihappened. By 7 
o'clock evcrybhiog was re-ady, and the com- 
panj- sat down. IMaloom Stanley rubbed his 
eyea sevenal times as Falbb oame in and 
remioveid the several courses and served 
wdth a quiet dignity tOtait mlade its Iim- 
pression on every one. Mrs. Fulton was 
visibly eoMbaJTTassed by the tact that tflie 
girl who was In her kftoben, her "help," 
was the daugthter oif Makiom Kirk, who 
w<B« the aiitbor cfi Bu^h stordeis in Tihe 
Ooan^nion. Roiy hiad discovered his au- 
tboTSlrap at once, by asking him a teadin^ 
que<9tiion, and M^loom hiad aat been able 
to conceal hiia idenltSty. There wBs an un- 
usual reaped' in (he young g'enltleniian's 
■Lttitude towiards the Bamsas prearihieT, a 
re&pect wliirti however, did not pre'vent 
him from eating: the lajrgier pant Of a dish 
of preserves unobserved, during thIE gen- 
eral exoite>ment of conversation. iNCalicoim 
Kirk looked proudly at Palfh every time 
^e came into the room, and tihe fact that 
fflite was tihere serving in household work 
did not diatui^ hum or gijve him any ftvlse 
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f eeldnig of dhlanne. £>ven M-ns. Fuliton h'ad a 
via^gue da-wining of tihe fadt of niobility in 
service tfliat ibad been tan unknown tMng 
to her, although i^e Could not help feeling 
astonis>bed wheaiever she looked arooind 
tQie table and realized who her guests 
were. 

Afiter dinner was over, Ali-ce insisted on 
going out 'to help Faitlh. Her moither did 
no(t retouke her, and Faith graltefuUy ac- 
cepted >her aid. When th.e work wias all 
doaie, Mrs. Fulton dame into the kitchen. 

She wa/s atruggling wltlh an unusual 
em^otion, and it was not easy for her to say 
whrat she had prepteiTed. 

"Faitlh, Miss Kirk, — of course, — you 
must come iaiito tbe piarilor wdtJh us this 
evening. You ougiht to have told me wiho 
you were. I — ^I — ^peilhlapis, I havie not 
treated you just rig*ht. I did not know — ^* 

"Don't say anything about that, mia'iam,*' 
said Faith. "T(his experience has been 
worth a good deal to me. I*an afraid I've 
had some unchristi'an thoug'hts about 
3[ou." 

"You do not need to day anything about 
thlat," sadd Mrs. Ful'ton, hastily. Then she 
added in a tone tih'at made Faiith feiel tih&t 
she had beem thinikiing a g<ood deal o(f 
Faith's effidient service; "We i^fall not 
know how to get along witlhout you. You 
have qoiite spoiled us lor tttic avertage 
help." 
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"run g-Uui if youVe been pleased," re- 
//lied Faith, and that was all that wias said 
then, but the atm'osplh'eTe bdtween her 
and Mrs. Fulton cleared up wonder- 
fully. 

That evening" was not soon forgotten by 
the Ful'tons. The three gu-ests had a good 
deal to say. All of them had seen a good 
d^eal of -the world, amd e*aoh fi^am his oiwn 
point of View, was a fasciniating talker. 
Mr. and Mrs. FuHtJon salt silent and in- 
tensely interested. IMr. Fullton quite for- 
got his business interests for awihlle. 
Alice and Faith sart; niear together and lis- 
tened breartfh'lessly to one or two stories 
M-ailcom Stanley told very mbdestly aboutt 
some genuine adventures in the nMming" dis- 
tricts of the Aifrioan Transvaal. Roy, who 
was juat beginning tk> devour books in 
mucfh the sa'me manner as he devoured 
pie, leaned his chin on his ha/nds and his 
eKbows on his knees, looMng" up at the 
three men who represented s'o mnich that 
was heroic to hiim. 

Buit perlhaps the one person who im- 
pressed the whole comipany most deeply 
wus Mai com Kirk. 

There was something so modest, yei so 
manly, so winsome in its genuine OhTie- 
tian sympiatliy in hfis whole mianner, th«ut 
even Mrs. Fulton was profoundly moved by 
it. 

"I like that Mr. Kirk," she said to h^V 
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husband th-alt evening. And t)hat meant a 
good deal for (her. 

Mlailcoan and Stanley' retmiained tihiat ndglut 
at tJhe Fulton's, at fheir urgenit request, 
and in the morning aiflter breakfast, wlhile 
Mr. Fulton and Stanley were talking busi- 
ness in the library, Faiith and her fatftier 
•held a eonfer^nce in the parlor. 

"I had planned to tJake you back home 
with me, my de'ar," aaad Malcam. "But 
Raleigh told me last nigfhlt of Ms niece, 
Miiss Varney, and said tfliere was no doujbt 
of your being able, wiitlh fhis redoomnenda- 
tion, to secure a g^>od position there. We 
w<ant to do wfhiat is besrt in every way. 
Your mother is homesick IJor you, too." 

"Well, fartOier, I feel as if I ouigbt to ^tay 
in the city if I can really bedome a bread- 
winner. Let me try it awihile at the stu- 
dio, and if I fail, then 1*11 comte home and 
spend the rest of my days oooklng for you 
nnd the boys." 

"How about your work here, Failtih? Are 
you under promise to Mrs. Fulton to stay 
any lengpth of time?" 

"Xo, f aJther. Buit I lihink it would be no 
more than fair for -me to stay tlhree or 
four weeks until Mr^. Fultor. 'bas time tto 
work in some one else.' 

"I think so too," replied MJalcom, who in 
all his relations to others was alw^ays guid- 
ed by the strictest sense of fairness and 
liOfnor. "Do what is right in the matter. 
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Better talk franJily with Mrs. Fulton 
about your plans, and let !her feel ithat 
you are •willing' to «rtiay as long- as it is 
ng^hit." 

When Mrs. Pulton came in, (Malcom and 
Faith had a talk wiitfti Iher. The result of 
it w-as th'a»t Faith pronnised to rean'ain 
with Mrs. Fulton "aiiolther mjonJth.* Mean- 
while, dhe wias to see Mifis Viamey, and if 
arrangeonents c^ouM be anlade, siie was to 
enter the studio <aiit the end of ^e tiane otf 
her service at the Pulton's. (Mrs. Pulton 
was considerably surprised and a gx>od 
deal pleased with 'tihe tarrlangement. Ht 
wias la giood deaJ more than ^e ihad sup- 
posed Malcom Kirk or Ihds d'aug^h^ter would 
ajgiree to do, 'but ishe did not know 
either otf them las well as she did 
afterw^ards. 

Malcom Eirk spent 'a Sutndtay in Ghica^^o, 
and Fadith Ihad the great deldg'ht otf hear- 
ing him preajoh dn the ehupdh where s(he 
had gone to the evening' service that event- 
ful Sunday before. They took tea fwli/th 
the pasitor that evening, and the next day 
Mal-oom ^tanted back to Oonrad. 

Maloottn Stanley went with him. There 
was, if the truth mui^t h-e told, a secret 
disappointment in the heant of the young 
Englishman that Paiiith was not going 
home, too. But the two men said giood- 
by cheerily tk) Faith, and were whirled out 
into the Wesit, while Faith went back to 
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her work wiltfh a brave heart, dn spiite of a 
little feeling of home-^^ijcikn'eas tha/t creprt; 
over her at the sight o^f the two stalwart 
figures on the iplatform of /the receding 
train. 

Her reMtions wdth the Fuflton'e were 
deddedly different noiw. She was careful 
no(t to presusme in the Ida^ on the dhange 
in their thougiht of her, anid w<hen Mrs. 
Fulton asked her that day if she wooild no(t 
sit d'own at the table with tiheim, she said 
she preferred not to, which wias entirely 
true, for Faith ibelieved that if she was to 
serve tfhe fattn'ily as -slhe ougiht a/t meal 
timeis ^e mnist be ready «to do so in the 
most effective inianner. And sihe knew she 
could not do so if she ate with the rest. 

Mrs. Fulton was mux^h relieved at Faith's 
actiion in th'alt piartioular. It seemed to 
Faiitih, however, that when Sundlay morn- 
ing came, and Alice asked lier to come in- 
to the family circ-le to prayers, thiat she 
ouight to go, anid slhe did so quietly, and 
enjoyed it. 

When evening came, Alice wanted to go 
to church with her, and Mrs. Fullton did 
no)t say anything. The new order of 
things was unheard of, but a girl whose 
family friends included men like Francis 
BJaleigh and MalcOm iStanley, wms not a^ 
ordinary hired girl, and Mrs. Fulton rea- 
soned with herself aoeorddngly. 

Bu<t before tihiait Sunday came, Faith and 
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tihe •artist had gone to see the (famoois lady 
pShQtographer w^ho Ihiad "taflcen a Mking' 
to Faith at the begiimdTig'. She readily 
agreed to t-ake Faith on trial at the end of 
the mon'th, and Faith wenjt back tio her 
kitchen quite exult'rfnt alt fhe proapecrt. 

"If I could only semd ten or even five 
dollairs a week home, I'd (be the proudest 
girl in tihis d'ty," she said, as ^he prepared 
tihe dinner th'at evening. "And then, in 
time, perhaps I can have a studio oif my 
own like (Miss Varney'is. I know I have 
plenty of antistiLc ide'as, and miay^be one or 
two of ithettn are oriig<inal." 

So she sang, light-hearted as she worked, 
overdoming the 'world of her selfi^neiss 
a*nd her trials, for it »was not all heaven 
on earth alwlays even in that well-ap- 
ix)inted kitchen, and there were many 
tHiings to fig*ht without and within. 

But wJhen the time of her stay w^ith the 
Fultons was out, she parited from them 
v\'*ith genuine regret. Xt is very certain 
that Mrs. Fulton dreaded exceedingly to 
"break in" the new girl, and at the last she 
even urged Faith to remain another 
month. 

"We will give you five dollars a week, if 
you will only -stay," she said, anxiously. 
"And you can play the piaiiio if you want 
to," she added with a vSihort laugh and a 
little embarrassment. 

"I'm sorry, really sorry, to leave you. 
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Mrs. FuXton. Yooi "have been very g-ood to 
me. BiiJt I feel as if tJhe Lord meiant me 
to do something else. Perluaps," (Faith 
said it a little vagaiely, but she bad brood- 
ed over it a ga:eat deal "wMle at iwiork in the 
kitchen), "perha/ips I may /be abile to do 
something to make Americam gdrls •willing 
to go out tto service." 

"I -wish you could. Really, you Ih'ave no 
idea -what I have suffered frojm my help in 
the last twenty years," sighed Mrs. Fulton. 

Roy was inconsolaible. 'He wanted 
Faitih to bake up one or two hundred ap- 
ple pies and leave them in a cold storage 
plant near by, so he couild have soonettihling 
to eat between meals. 

**Tell yooi what I'll dio," he sadd, a week 
before Faith's time was up. "M you iwill 
bake a pie every day and send it over froon 
the studio, I'll give you my kodak. It's 
new, but I'm tired of it, anyhow." 

Faith laugfhed, b-ut declined the offer. 

"Then, I'll give you the kodak anyway," 
said Roy, and he insdsted on Faith taking 
it, and his offer was 1^ pressing, tlhat she 
had not tftie strength, to rerfutee. Ajt the 
earliiest oppior<bunity she senit Man a pho- 
tograph of a street urchin eartfing a pie, 
holding it in both hands, and Roy delighjt- 
edly framed it and hung it u^ in his own 
room after 'hi® mother had refused to let 
it adorn tJbe top of itJhe sideboard in tJhe 
dining room. 
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But IViith experienced the sincerest regret 
in parting from A^ce. The two girls en- 
tered irnto what proved »to be a really gen- 
nine friendship. There 'was not a particle 
of pride or jealousy in Aldoe's naitnre, and 
nott «the lea^t feeling* of social caste. She 
wtanfted FaitJh to sh^of^ her how a certain 
finger exerclise oai the piano was best done 
and more than once expressed the gtreatest 
adhniratibn for Faiith's laocomplii^himentls. 
WlhCn -tihe girls par1;ed, 'tihey kis"sed each 
other, and Alice atfterwards cried heartily. 
The friendship thns begnin, has lasted to 
the present onoonent. Thien there beg'an 

a new life for Faith. She seemed at lasit 

• 

to have found her place in the world. Miss 
Varney was more than dcligihted with her. 
• "Thiat girl,' :^e said to Francis RaOeAgOi, 
wiho called at her situdio a mooith aif!ter 
Faith bad been tlhere, "has brouight more 
nerw ideias dmto my work than all my either 
assddtants. She will make 'her mark in 
the profesi^'on." 

Fafith fwtas in the n€xt room, and oould 
not lielp heaning what was said, UiUknown 
to the artist. She tremlbled wiltih pl-easfure 
and when i^e wrote "hom-e thait mighit, rihe. 
gave her mother a glowing account of her 
work am-d its hope for fu»bure success. It 
was with the keenest pleasure tbait she 
was able to enclose in this same letter ten 
dollars, wliich ^-e «had saved from ber 
earningis in the'i^udjo. 
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winter quickly 
? passed, and spring' melted 
Into summer, and then a 
growing i>lan developed in 
Faith's mind. She had not 
i able to croud it out 
of her "heart- thoughts," 
as she called any ideas 
making: l>er think of other 
her rapidly developing 
■ eon Id not prevent the 
ing. powerful pressure of 
nn idea that she had also a mission to 
perform for the good of jwople in a cer^ 

"I shall have to g-o home -and balk it 
over with father, fceifore I can aelitle it 
light, " she kept saying to 'heraelf all sum- 
mer, and when fall was ushered in, and 
she could see the frosty mornings en the 
prairie, a'ud call up in meonory the sound 
<i.f the prairie chickens out in ib^ com- 
fields, and see the great stret-ch of sky 
Ihat wa-3 never possible in the amoky city 
with its ugly piles of building's that shut 
out sun and air, then Faith ^rew really 
lonesome -and hame^ck, and one day she 
lesQilutely tolil Miss Vamey that she muftt 
go home for a litille visit. 

"I don't blame you, my dear. Go ouit 
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home and breathe some fresh prairie air 
and photograph some Kansas idea.s, and 
ooane back with them, and we will m.alce 
our fortune." 

"I don't know about gpettin'g photographs 
of Kansas ideas," replied iPaith. "But I 
do know about the prairie air. And I'm 
going to get some." 

So Faith ran out to the Fulton's, said 
good bye to them and Francis RaJeigh at 
the same time, and started for home that 

She had written hoane, telling of her 
coming, and when she readhed Oon.rad, 
there were father and mother and the 
bovs a.t the station, and a liittJe back of that 
ea^er group a stalwart, manly figure, 
M]a4com Standey, who hiad oo-me in quite 
suddenly the day before from IN'ew Mexi- 
co. It (is not exa'ctly certain how he knew 
that Faith was coming borne, or, indeed, 
if he kne.w aj>ythhig .aibout it, but it is 
very certain thait he was there at that 
tiane, and that Mailcoan land DoTOthy had 
given him a hearty welcotaae. 

"You're just in trme to help our church 
celcibrate our twentywfifth anniversary," 
Mialoom had said to ham. {His church wa« 
planning, in a qoiiet way, for such an an- 
niversary, and it pleased him much to 
thinik tlhait Faith ^Va& «to be at home in 
time, and also that Stanley could be with 
them. 
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Thiat was a iwonderful liomie-comliig 
for Faith, The experiences she had wei*e 
rehearsed in the family circle, and there 
never had been so much hearty, pure 
laug'hteT in the parsonag'e since it was 
built- In the frosty evenings they ssJt 
around the one open fire in the parlor, and 
even Mialcom shut up his study and joined 
the group early, talking over matters witlh 
Faith, and entering into all her new plans 
with the enthusiasm of a boy. Dorothy 
smiled ofiten throug'h h-appy tears, as she 
looked at her children and saw theon 
growing up into sturdy, useful lives, and 
in her heart she tihanked the Grreait Father 
continually for such treasures, worth 
more to her and her husband than all the 
gold and silver in the world, 

"I want the boys to go to Bhillips Acad- 
emy nex3t fall," Paith said with an air oif 
one possessed of untold riches, **T;^at's 
where father graduated, and it will be a 
fine things for theon to follow him there." 

"Splendid!" exclaimed (Mialooan. "I've 
always dreamed it would be so." 

"*Art is long,'" oontin/ued Faith, "but 
I'lm sure I can win soane otf the prizes for 
best pliotogra/phic ideas offered by the 
eastern papers. If the boys had a hundred 
dollars apiece, they could enter the school 
and earn their own way fkw the most part* 
couldn't they, father?" 

"Of course they could," replied Mialcom, 
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and h-e told ot some of Ms oiwn expeorlenote 
as a hoy in •academy and college Ufe, 

"It seems to me, (Mr. Kirk, that you 
bave done a little of everything* in your 
lifetime," said Malcom Stanley, who eat 
in^the faonily circle and, somehow, saeoned 
qujfte like one of them. 

'^Everything except looking out for him- 
self," said Faith, quietly. 

"The Lord has blessed ms very mueih," 
said Mialcom, looking at Fadth, tenderly. 
**I'an afnaid your poor old father has iiad 
to fight a g>ood nuany hard battles againet 
selfishness that he hasn't told you about. 
Your mother might tell you how bad I am, 
iif she wanted to." 

*'I don*t feel like doing it, now," replied 
Dorothy, 'as her eyes rested on MaJcom's 
plain, loving face, and her love for 'him 
w*as stronger than ever. 

"But about my plan, father," said Faith, 
after they (had all been sileait before the 
fire. "What do you think of it? Can I 
do anything that way?" 

"Jit is worth trying," said Mialcom, very 
thoughtfully. "It will take a good deal of 
wisdojm. Do you think you aan do it and 
carry on your art studies, too?" 

'**! don't know." Fadth spoke eofitly. 
"But now just think of it. Here is the 
fact. Thousands of families all over the 
world are d€i)endent for tiheir physi<sal and 
mental and moral comfort upon the kind 
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of service they have in t/heir kltdhens and 
homes. Now, if this is the case, w8iy isn't 
it possible to dignify and elevate such 
se.r\ice to a point wh-ere a girl who goe« 
out to work m-ay feel that she is doing a 
really noble /thing in helping to kee«pP a 
whoLe family in the comiort of body and 
peace of mind that .will onake the faanily 
more happy and more useful in the world? 
That is *t'he hired girl' problem in one 
sentence. My plan is to start wi«th Chris- 
tian families and with Christian girls, and 
get each side to realize what household 
service can be made to do. •! believe a 
circle of such people can be formed in 
such a way that giradually the homes and 
the girls will be organized into a mutual 
helpfulness, and it will be imore hononable 
and better financially and morally for a 
girl to go out to service than to go into a 
store or an office, even. L\t least for a 
time. For it really takes more brains to 
be an efficient cook and housekeeper, than 
to stand behind a counter and sell no- 
tions." 

Faith paused, as if ^e suddtenly felt that 
Malcom Stanley was looikdng at her %\ith 
thje greatest interest, as, indeed, he was. 
And if he really began to love Faith right 
then and there more truly than he yet had 
done, it was owing t>o the sudden glimpse 
he had caught of a young soul on fire to be 
and do for the good of others. 
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But Faith's plan led to a di9oiLssio]> tlhat 
was long, and continued throug-h so many 
diays, thM we cannot foillo»w it in detail, 
here. It is enough «to say that when I\dth 
went back to Chicago, she carried with her 
a definite plan which s>he was able ©ooner 
than she expected, to put into working 
practice. 

Conrad will never forget the anniversary 
week held in honor of Malcoan Kirk and 
his church. It was a week of surprises to 
him and Dorothy. The torwn "svaked up in 
sudden, hearty, western :^shdon, and be- 
fore he knew it^ Malcom was the recipient 
of a whole town's honor. 
1 Sunday, the church had appropriate ex- 
ercises to celebrate their twenty-five 
years' existence. There was a great ser- 
mon in the morning by (MaJcom, and 
papers by old settlers and charter mem- 
bers, in the afternoon. In the evening, 
the young people "crowded the church with 
their meeting, and when t-hey adjourned, 
they went out in front ot the parsonage 
and sang a hymn, that one of their own 
rnembers had composed, in praise of the 
church. 

The only sad feature of the day to Mal- 
coan, was the presence of Mrs. Barton at 
the morning service. It was a sadness re- 
lieved by one great burst oft joy. 

'"Oh, Mir. Kirk," said the old woman, 
bowed now with years and sorrow. "If 
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Phil had only been saved! Tbank God I 
owe my other son to you." Bh'C went <m 
to speak of M<alcom's efforts which had 
made* the saloon outlaw in Oonrad thoee 
many y-ears, and painted with pride to her 
rema-ining" son who was a nuemiber oi t»be 
church and one of Malcom's great friends. 
"He'd gone the way of Phil and his father 
if the saloon was here," she said, and 
wrung" Malcom's hand and werat out, but 
Malcom knew her hte>art was sti'll hungry 
for her first-<bom. 

Next day the citizens held a meeting in 
the court house, •at whi'oh the mayor pre- 
sided, f^taloofm was preseint as the g*aest 
of honor. He h»ad tried to prevent any 
such expression towards himself. But 
when he found humjself powerless, he 
seized the oocaision *to gloirify the cause of 
God's kingdom. His speech was a splendid 
tribute to the power o*f righteousness. 
T'hroughout it all, his modesty and unsel- 
fishness had never been more forcdibly or 
beautifully illustrated to his townspeople. 
The citizens of Conrad remeimibered tftnat 
address long years after countless polif • 
eal s,i>eeches had faded ouJt of th«ir mem- 
ories. 

It was, perhaps, signifioant of the pe- 
culiar esteeim in which Malcom Kirk and 
Dorothy were held in Ckmrad that no at- 
tenupt was made that week to present 
them with a gold watch QV "» ten set, or 
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aay physical token. The church sat a 
bUiSiDess session, voted to increase Mal- 
com's salary, and t<here were very miany 
flowers sent to the parsonage, but the 
people iseemed to know that jwihat would be 
mo6t acceptable to (Mtaicoon Kirk and his 
wife on that annive»rsary, would be the 
love of the parish, and they did feel that, 
and never, in all their lives, had it meant 
so much to them. 

One incident of that anniversary week 
illustrated Mialoom's character better tihA<n 
any other. 

The picture that Stanley had broug^bt 
to Eiirk, had been placed in the parsonage, 
bHt it «wias almost ridiculously larg>e for 
the small qxKxms. 

Dorothy and Malcom both felt tharb it 
was out of jplace, but the g-ift meanit so 
miuch th!at they were in doubt what was 
best to do v^th it. 

The day after Malcom's addo^ess dn the 
court 'house, one of the nuana^petrs of the 
Orplhan's Home, that Malcom had been 
largely ineitrumental in origanizing', was 
calHng' on Dorothy. 

She saw the picture, and instantdy said: 

"If we only had that in the hall of the 
Home!" • 

"Just the place for it, too," aaad Maldom, 
when Doix>thy told him of it. 

Wiftkbout delay, and with Stanley's heanty 
assistanee, the picture was taiken to the 
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Home and hun^ u^p in a conspicuous place 
in a large h-all-way. It had a iremairkable 
effi^ct on visitors. One ranchjnjan, who 
wius never known to give anythinig- to aiiy 
cause, visited the place shortly afterwards, 
and the sighit of the jjicture movt>d 
him to givo twenty-five dollars to the 
Home. 

' *'The sight of that baby in CNIr. Kirk's 
arms, just hypnotized the mioney out of 
my pocket," he said, af terw^ardis. 

**That is the sort oif hypnotisan we believe 
in," said the matron of th^e Hiom'e, amd Con- 
rad echoed the sentiment. 

When the eventful week was gone, Faith 
made her preparations to return. INtalcom 
Stanley also announced :his return to the 
New Mexico mines. The night before 4ie 
departed, he went into !Mal<x)ttn's stiudy, 
and with some emibarrasment told !him 
what Malcom had seen already. iFor he 
and Dorothy had not been able io conceal 
from each other the fact that ifche young 
Englishman had grown to ha^e a great 
lilkiing for Faith's company. 

"It seems like a short time, Mr. Kirk, 
bult I love Faith, and I want your consent 
to be her suitor." ' 

"I sihould think her consent would be 
\\x)rth <more to you," said IMailcom Kirk, 
with a flash of his old wit whi<;h had not 
the slightest approadh to levity. But ihe 
had grown to lov-e IMialcoan Stanley, and 
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felt sure, from indicatioais, ihAi> Faitih "wa« 
not far from the same feeding. 

"Then J may -write 'to her?" said Mial- 
I'om Stanley. "I don't want to Call her 
away from her plans or her profession. 
Indeed, if I win her heart, w-e will accom- 
})lish more together th<an separately." 

'*I believe it," said Maicom, gravely. 
And, he added with a smile, *\My dear fel- 
low, I hope you realize what it means to 
lia.ve a *hired girl problem' to talce care 
of." 

"I will gladly assume that," ©aid Stanley, 
and he went back to his solitary work in 
Xew -Mexico with great entftuusiaam. It 
.<eems entirely possible th-at he even found 
courage to saj- something to Faith before 
he went, for Faith and Dorothy had a con- 
fidence talk that evening, and Dorothy had 
tears on ber face when it waa ended, and 
Fadfth's face glows when a oertain letter 
witb. a queer post-*mark coanies into the 
situdio at Kenwood, where she is making 
her mark as an artist and broodinjgf bv^er 
her plans for the good of the world, into 
which plans she now includes e tall manly 
figure out west. 

When Stanley and Faith had gone, at 
the close of that week, Mjalcom weant over 
i o the church one evening to get his Bible 
which he ibad left on tthe pulpit. T^e new 
church was lighted with electricity, and 
Malcom turned on the ligbt near the desik, 
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and after findiDg tbe Bible, he stood there 
on the platform <a moment. 

While he was there, Dorothy came in 
to fget A pot of flowers w^hich had been 
taJken into the church during" the anniver- 
sary exercises. 

She came up to the platform and stood 
there with her huisband. 

They were both reminded of that first 
nig^ht when they had gone into the little 
church and had miad-e their promise. 

"It is not like the old Toom, Malcom, is 
it?" 

(Dorothy said it with a feeling as if a 
Presence was in the church that was not 
human or earthly. 

**No, (my dear. God has been very good 
to us all fthese years." 

Dorothy crept up nearer to him and 
^fal^om put his. emm about her, and they 
look«d out into the dimly-lig'hted church 
together. The battle in Conrad vnas still 
going on. There was still the rum power 
to m«et in one form and another. There 
were still ugiy forms of evil, selfishness in 
many sbtApes to face, buit God had glori- 
ously used 'these two disciples for the 
building of His kingdom on the earth. 
T&cir c'hildren, also, were goinig out to 
fight the i»aane good fig^ht of the faith, to 
battle for the right, to relieve distress a-nd 
overcome ithe world. It seemed almost 
certain that as they stood there, an Angel 
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of Iiig-ht nott'd ttfeir lives, and ibreabhed 
rtter the town a benediction oi peace, and 
.Moilcom noil Dorothy passed out oT the 
cliuroh anti into their home with Ood"s 
I'lessiiijT on fheir Jie«j-ta. lit was not by 
liny phnnce that iMaleom chose for bis text 
ns he tooit his lUble and went up into bis 
study that ni^ht, the words in the book of 
the Rereilation, — 

■■ To bim Ibjt oveuonitlb a-ill I girt to tat 
pf Ibt Irtf of tif.; irbirb is in Ibt midst of 
Iht Paradise of God." 
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